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Commercial Educators Banquet Mr. and Mrs. Gregg 
Reported by One of Them 


HE California Gregg Shorthand As- 
sociation held a reception and ban- 
quet in honor of Mr. and Mrs. John 

Robert Gregg at the Hotel Oakland on 
Monday evening, July 12, 1915. The 
guests included teachers from many states 
and the program offered was of unusual 
merit. Mr. E. E. Washburn, of the Oak- 
land High Schools, was the toastmaster, 
and responses were made by Mr. T. B. 
Bridges, Heald’s Business Colleges; Mr. 
F. G. Ilsen, Oakland Shorthand Institute; 
Mr. David Lever, Standard Commercial 
School Exhibit, P. P. I. E.; Mr. R. R. 
McMasters, San Jose High School; Mrs. 
M. M. FitzGerald, President of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mr. Alvin 
E. Pope, Chief of the Palace of Educa- 
tion, P. P. I. E.; Miss Sarah Madden, 
Oakland Technical High School; Mr. J. 
Evan Armstrong, University of Califor- 
nia; Mr. A. H. Chamberlain, Secretary of 
the California Council of Education, and 
Mr. John Robert Gregg. The spirit of 
this meeting, as is the case at all meet- 
ings where Greggites gather together, was 
one of utmost harmony and_ greatest 
friendship. Every speaker had something 
inspirational to say, and there was not a 
dull word spoken. Every one was eager 
for Mr. Gregg to speak and therefore 
each one took but a few moments to ex- 
press his appreciation of the Man and the 
Forward Movement. 

Here are a few of the good things we 
caught in our notebook: 

Mr. Washburn was a most gracious 
toastmaster and presented each speaker 
with a happy introduction. 

Mr. Bridges had as his keynote the suc- 
cess of personal co-operation; he referred 
to the spirit of enthusiastic and sincere co- 
operation and the unanimity of purpose 
possessed by all teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand and radiated by them to their 
students. 


Mr. Ilsen spoke appreciatively of his 
first. meeting with Mr. Gregg ten years 
ago, and said he had watched the continued 
progress of Gregg Shorthand with interest 
because of his acquaintance with the au- 
thor. “Every one feels the enthusiasm of 
the Gregg teachers, who seem to believe it 
their duty to spread the gospel and radiate 
the Gregg message,” said Mr. Ilsen. He 
referred to the value of the “human note,” 
the “kindly word,” and in illustration of 
this recalled Mr. Gregg’s appreciative trib- 
ute to the late Benn Pitman in the Gregg 
Writer. Mr. Ilsen called the Pacific Coast 
office of the Gregg Publishing Company 
“the beacon light of the Gregg movement.” 

Mrs. FitzGerald, one of the most hon- 
ored school principals in California, and 
whose clever extempore talks are coveted 
by all the promoters of successful ban- 
quets, said she was not a writer of short- 
hand, although she had felt the need of it 
all her life and urged every one to learn 
it for his personal use. She insisted she 
could, however, enter into the spirit of this 
particular occasion because she believed 
that the success of the Standard Commer- 
cial School Exhibit at the Exposition was 
due to the intelligent and generous sup- 
port given by Mr. Gregg to the work being 
done there for commercial education. She 
added that she regarded this School Ex- 
hibit “as the most material contribution 
that has ever been made to the cause of 
commercial education. Nothing so largely 
concrete as that educational exhibit has 
heretofore been attempted; therefore I 
feel at home with Mr. Gregg and one of 
his co-laborers in the field of education. 
He is a good judge of teachers, too, as 
shown by his selection of Mrs. Raymond 
to manage his Pacific Coast office.” 

Reverting to the “great thing,” the 
Standard Commercial School Exhibit, Mrs. 
FitzGerald said, “it was a great compli- 
ment to Gregg Shorthand and a proof of 
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Many of the teachers were absent, Attending CiAsses, WHS LEC PICLUre Whe lane. 


Group picture taken of Library steps during Mr. Greggs visit to Berkeley. 
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its world value, that it was selected unani- 
mously as the system to be taught at that 
great exhibit in the Palace of Education. 
Any one who sees that school will go away 
thoroughly imbued with its value, its suc- 
cess, and its far-reaching results.” In 
closing, Mrs. FitzGerald expressed her 
belief that shorthand should be taught in 
the grades. “If the children are brought 
up on shorthand, as I believe they should 
be, they will know how to use it better 
later in life.” 

Handsome, genial Mr. McMasters 
brought greetings from San Jose “and the 
entire Santa Clara Valley, where every one 
is for Gregg Shorthand.” 

Mr. Pope, whose chief social function 
is to bestow bronze plaques on the success- 
ful winners of awards at the Exposition, 


explained the general purpose of the great 
Palace of Edu- 


at an examination for court reporters in a 
large state. At that examination only one 
writer, a young lady, wrote at a speed of 
two hundred words a minute and tran- 
scribed her notes without an error, and 
that young lady was a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand.” Mr. Pope referred to the 
fact that after it was decided to adopt 
Gregg Shorthand at the Commercial Edu- 
cational Exhibit, they had received “the 
hearty co-operation of Mr. Gregg and all 
his associates.” Mr. Pope closed by say- 
ing: “As this Standard Commercial 
School Exhibit is one of the most import- 
ant in the Palace of Education, I took 
great pleasure in accepting an invitation 
to attend this banquet, and now that I 
know Mr. Gregg I intend to propose him 
to full membership in the ‘Sunshine Club’ 
at our next meeting.” 

Mr. Lever 





cation and So- 
cial Economy. 
He stated that 
out of each Ex- 
position had 
come some defi- 
nite advance- 
ment, and that 
the exhibits in 
the Palace of 
Education had 
been accepted 
only after it 
was determined 
they would be 
instrumental in 
forwarding ed- 
ucation materi- 
ally. He said: 
“When we de- 
cided to have a 
commercial 
school exhibit I 
consulted a dis- 
tinguished edu- 
cator of great 
experience — a 
friend of mine 








Standard Com- 
mercial School 
exhibit, said 
that co-opera- 
tion had made 
the exhibit pos- 
sible. He point- 
ed out its influ- 
ence on com- 
mercial educa- 
tion and said 
that “at the 
moment when 
all their plans 
hung in the bal- 
ance (in De- 
cember, 1914, 
when we were 
attending the 
Southern Sec- 
tion of the State 
Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Los 
Angeles), there 
came a_ tele- 
gram from Mr. 
Gregg, nearly 


7 manager of the 
| 








—as to the mer- 


Shorthand. This 


Key [from left to right)—E. E. Washburn, Fremont High School, 
Oakland; J. Evan Armstrong, University of California; Eva Jessup, 
friend told me_ Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, [teacher of Business English, 
Summer School, U. of C.]; Stephen Dwan, Broadway High School, 


Grovur or Wett-Kyown Teacuers four thousand 
its of Gre gg Taken on steps of University 


of California Library miles away, 
saying, ‘I’m 


with you,’ and 


he had presided Seattle; T. L. Brecheen, High School, Calistoga, Cal.; John R. Gregg. then we went 
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ahead with enthusiasm and confidence.” Mr. 
Lever called careful attention to this point: 
“Apart from the value of the exhibit as a 
live school, demonstrating what was pos- 
sible under regular school conditions, with 
an average class of beginning students; 
and apart, too, from the evident avenue 
of publicity the exhibit opens to its par- 
ticipants, was this most vital asset, some- 
thing you must not lose sight of, namely, 
that nearly fifty young boys and girls are 
receiving a valuable start on a successful 
and economically free career.” 

Miss Madden, a brilliant afterdinner 
speaker, interpolated her remarks with a 
few reminiscences, among them the follow- 
ing: “A year ago I would have declined 
to attend a Gregg banquet; the word 
‘Gregg’ stood to my Pitmanic soul for 
everything that was abhorrent—I was so 
prejudiced against the system—but now I 
have succumbed to the graceful curves and 
harmonious blends and offer you this 
reparation: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 
G stands for Grace 


R for Readiness 
E for Energy 
G for Geniality 
G for Grit 
“All this spells the two words—Great 


Gregg.” 

Mr. Armstrong, of the University of 
California, has the great vision—he sees 
shorthand as a cultural subject first, then 
as a commercial one. His scholarly face 
glowed intensely as he discussed the sys- 
tem he has tried and tested and never 
found wanting. He closed with a most 
apropos and clever story about old Noah’s 
disgust over the man from Galveston who 
repeated a story of that flood. “Shucks!” 
said the Father of All Floods to the vain 
boaster of the little tidal wave that in- 
undated a small section once upon a time. 
And “shucks!” said our young professor 
to the loud talk of the hodge-podge, short- 
time systems and so-called machine short- 
hand. 

No school banquet in California is com- 
plete without our Mr. Chamberlain, a man 
known and loved from ocean to ocean, a 
big man in every sense of the word, uni- 
versity trained, a Columbia post-graduate, 
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and former Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association and present editor of 
the Sierra Educational News and Cali- 
fornia’s official host to the sixty thousand 
teachers to convene here in August. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a daily visitor at the 
Standard Commercial School Exhibit and 
has watched Gregg Shorthand in action, 
for both he and Mr. Pope, as well as many 
other officials in the Palace of Education, 
dictate their letters to the students. He 
grew eloquent over the man who made it 
possible to give to education such a living 
exhibit of progress, and paid the highest 
praise to those who were assisting in the 
school, its course of study and the Pacific 
Coast organization of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

Mr. Gregg’s message was just the kind 
that his hearers would have gone three 
thousand miles to hear if it had not been 
that they were to have him come to them. 
He dwelt upon the high professional stand- 
ing of the commercial teachers, and of 
their efforts to standardize their courses 
of study and eliminate nonessentials from 
their work; he spoke appreciatively of the 
large number of teachers, 200, who are 
studying Gregg Shorthand at the Univer- 
sity of California this summer; he was en- 
thusiastic over the impetus to commercial 
education that will result from the work 
being done at the Standard Commercial 
School Exhibit at the Exposition. Before 
the guests left the table each one of them 
wrote some words of greeting to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregg. These papers were after- 
ward handed to them and will be kept by 
them as one of the many pleasant mem- 
ories they have of their reception on the 
Pacific Coast. 

We should like to mention by name and 
by school the teachers from Colorado, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, California and other states 
who sat down together on Monday night, 
but space does not permit this. 


oOo 


There is nothing like the preparation of 


a typewritten page for reproduction pur- 
poses to test your evenness of touch and 
your mastery of the principles of arrange- 
ment. 
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The First Magazine Printed in Gregg Shorthand 


N the May issue of the Gregg Writer 

appeared the story of Philip C. Baines, 

a pioneer writer and teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand. Under the caption “The First 
Magazine in System,” Mr. Baines tells 
the story of the Queensland “Light-Line” 
Phonetic Journal, which he published in 
those early years. This unique little mag- 
azine was written entirely in shorthand. 
In his account, Mr. Baines bemoans the 
fact that he kept no copies of this early 
publication, and remarks that he is “curi- 
ously anxious” to see one of these sheets. 


For the benefit of Mr. Baines and other 
“curiously anxious” readers, the facsimile 
of one page of one of the earlier editions 
of this magazine is reproduced herewith. 
It is an interesting coincidence that 
the subject of the opening article in this 
April 1889 issue of the Queensland 
“Light-Line” Phonetic Journal should 
have been An Electric Omnibus. It took 
constructive imagination and a far-seeing 
optimism to believe in an electric omnibus 
—or in Gregg Shorthand— in those pioneer 
days of both. 
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Some Suggestions to Dictators 
By Helen E. Williams, New Haven, Connecticut 


we read: “There are hundreds of 

good schools for stenographers. Too 
bad there isn’t one good school for dicta- 
tors.” Two successful and efficient stenog- 
raphers—readers of this magazine—re- 
cently held a post-mortem inspired by this 
quotation over the memories of their dic- 
tators, past and present. The following 
“suggestions” are the result: 

1. Don’t turn your back on the stenog- 
rapher unless she is absolutely painful 
to look at. Even then you might fix your 
eyes on her pencil, the desk appointments, 
a spot on the wall over her head, or hang 
an attractive picture or an “inspirational” 
motto within eye range. 

2. Don’t hold a cigar or cigarette, a 
pencil or a toothpick between your teeth 
and mumble around it, and then accuse 
the stenographer of stupidity because she 
didn’t write what you said. 

8. Don’t set your teeth together and 
hiss between them. This is not an attrac- 
tive habit and has been known to cause 
nervous prostration or stenographic tem- 
peritis. 

4. Don’t assume that because the ste- 
nographer didn’t get every syllable you 
spoke she is ignorant, or incompetent. 
Perhaps you did not enunciate clearly, 
perhaps the furniture van or a tram-car 
in the street made more noise than you— 
for the moment. 

5. Don’t take it for granted that be- 
cause the stenographer is young and a 
woman she must necessarily be a poor 
speller. The chances are that she can 
spell all the words you commonly use, and 
that if she isn’t familiar with all the 
unusual words of your vocabulary she can 
find them in an unabridged dictionary. 

6. Don’t walk the floor if you can help 
it. It sets up a contrary set of vibrations 
which offset the speech vibrations. Re- 
member that stenographers have nerves. 

7. If possible, avoid a sing-song tone 
of voice. You may find your stenographer 
asleep at her post, and through no fault 
of hers. If a sales letter puts the stenog- 


ie a recent issue of Remington Notes 


rapher to sleep, what will it do to the 
recipient? 


8. Don’t spell out every proper name 
you come to. The unusual—Przemysl, 
Sacsahuaman, Zilg-Tusayan, and a few 
others—may need easing over. 

9. When you have once given the name 
and address of a regular correspondent, 
don’t repeat this string of syllables every 
day, for every letter. Indicate the special 
man—as Brown at Tallahassee—and let 
the stenographer remember the rest. It’s 
her business—and she takes a certain 
pride in her ability to do it. 

10. Don’t let the voice fall after “one 
thousand” and when the stenographer has 
written this, add “four hundred and sev- 
enty-nine.” 

11. Don’t run in to see the stenog- 
rapher a dozen times a day with “Have 
you done anything on that manuscript?” 
“How are you coming on with my work?” 
“When will you be through?” It’s un- 
necessary, somewhat ill-bred, interrupts 
her work, and if the results are unsatisfac- 
tory it is all your own fault. 

The perfect dictator and his dictatee 
work in perfect co-operation to produce a 
perfect result. He sits at ease, facing 
or partially facing his listener. He speaks 
in ordinary conversational tones, enunciat- 
ing clearly but not artificially, at a mod- 
erate rate of speed. He inflects his voice 
to indicate where commas, parentheses, 
periods, and other important punctuation 
marks are to be placed. He does not fidget 
with the appointments of his desk; he 
does not mind waiting once in a while for 
his stenographer to catch up with him. 
Dictation over, he says firmly and cour- 
teously, “I would like this at four o'clock,” 
or “To-morrow morning will be satisfactory 
for this work,” or “I expect to use this 
next Thursday at the Directors’ meeting,” 
and then takes it for granted that he will 
find it on his desk at the appointed time. 
And that type of dictator will not meet 
with disappointment ! 

* * 

The Transcribing Contest announced on 
page 666 gives a splendid opportunity for 
the typist to test his grasp of the techni- 
calities of arrangement and placing as 
well as of his typewriting technique. 
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A Vanished American Bird—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Vanished American Bird—II 
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Comments Heard at the Standard Commercial School, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


On Friday, July 9, and Saturday, July 10, several students from the Stand- 
ard Commercial School went through the crowd, shorthand notebooks in hand. The 
following comments show how this laboratory school impresses the visitors in the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition: 


at OW, isn’t that fine? This is what 
I want to show you.” 


“The keys are blank, she said.” 





“It is a real school!” 

“They go just as if they were playing 
on the piano, don’t they?” 

“Do they really study?” 

“This is a splendid opportunity for 
those who want a commercial education.” 


“TI like to look at the check books.” 
“I am going to send my girls up here to 
see this.” 


“It is very interesting.” 
“Looks like a fine school, all right.” 
“This is a real school, mamma.” 


“That cloth is to cover their ears so the 
noise won't bother them.” 


“Oh, they are blind. Isn't it a pity! 
I always feel so sorry for any one who is 
blind.” 

“They are blindfolded now, if you will 
notice, and she is dictating to them.” 





“This is a regular school, the Standard 
Commercial School.” 





“Well, that is certainly a fine sight.” 





“I think I would like to go to school here 
and learn the touch typewriting. I need it 
very much in my work.” 


“They are nice appearing young ladies 
and gentlemen, and isn’t it interesting to 
watch them?” 


“I suppose they must be experts.” 


“Let's stay and watch them do it again. 
Belle, watch!” 


“Oh, stop and listen to this! ! !” 


“We saw this when we came down.” 
“Let’s stop again.” 

“This is the most interesting exhibit we 
have seen.” 


“A quarter of three!!! What do you 
know about that? And we have been here 
all this time!” 


Chinaman: “Me likee this exhibit very 
muchee.”’ 


“We can’t spend all of our time here.” 
“I would like to.” 


“She is learning the Gregg System.” 


“This is the touch system of typewrit- 
ing.” 
“Oh, yes, I have been reading about it.”’ 


“If 1 were young again I should like to 
take up this work.” 


“Don’t they do splendid work?” 


“Pa, come over and see this.” 





“TI think that writing is just splendid.” 
“It is awfully nice! ! !" 


“IT want to see this spelling match.” 





“I would like to send our girls to school 
here.” 


“T am glad to see that they teach spell- 
ing here. Some of the stenographers I 
have had couldn't spell beans!” 
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Gregg Publications Listed by Board of Education 
of New York City 


HE following publications issued by 

i the Gregg Publishing Company 

have been recently placed on the 

supply list for the New York City day 

and evening high schools by action of the 
Board of Education: 


Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student. 

Shorthand Phrase Book. 

Gregg Speed Practice. 

Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand 
(Parts 1, 2, 3). 

Expert Shorthand Speed Course (for teach- 
ers and reference only). 

Beginners’ Letter Drills. 

Gregg Shorthand Reader. 

Taquigrafia-Fonetica—Gregg-Pani. 

Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 

Practical Drills in Shorthand Penmanship. 

Progressive Exercises. 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son. 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


The Great Stone Face. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

These books are listed for four years, 
beginning January 1, 1916. 

The text-books named above are an ad- 
dition to those published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company which were listed for 
five years beginning January 1, 1915. 
This first list, including official supply list 
numbers, is: 

3661 Gregg Shorthand Manual. 

3676 Rational Typewriting. 

3662 Office Training for Stenographers. 
3663 Office Training Exercises. 

3620 Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law. 
5591 Exercises in Applied Business English. 

Office Training for Stenographers, and 
Office Training Exercises are also listed 
for the same five-year period for teachers’ 
use in elementary schools. Supply list 
numbers: 5648 and 5649. 


oOo 
Transcribing Contest 


HE plate which furnishes the basis 

I of the August transcribing contest 
was written by Mr. R. J. McCut- 
cheon, Denver, Colo. This is the prize 
plate submitted in the Transcribing Plate 
Contest announced in the May Gregg 
Writer, and has been awarded the cash 
prize of $5.00. The offer of a year’s sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer for all 
available transcribing plates is still open. 


Conditions 


Mr. McCutcheon’s plate is to be tran- 
scribed on the typewriter on a sheet of 
paper eight and one-half by eleven inches. 
In addition to the accuracy of the tran- 
script, spelling, punctuation, and arrange- 
ment will be considered. All papers are 
to be addressed to Transcribing Contest 
Editor, Gregg Publishing Company, 1123 
Broadway, New York City. 


Prizes 


For the paper which is best suited for 
reproduction purposes, a cash prize of 
$2.00 will be offered. 

For each of the ten next best transcripts, 


a year’s subscription to the Gregg Writer 
will be awarded. 

The names of all schools sending in com- 
mendable sets of papers will be published, 
together with the name of the teacher under 
whose supervision the work is done. 

Closing Date 

The contest will close October 15, and 
the prize-winning transcript will be repro- 
duced in the November magazine. 


oOo 
Presence of Mind 


“What did you learn at the school?” 
the boss asked the fair young applicant 
for the stenographer’s job. 

“TI learned,” she replied, “that spelling 
is essential to a stenographer.” 

The boss chuckled. 

“Good. Now let me hear you spell es- 
sential.” 

The fair girl hesitated for the frac 
tion of a second. 

“There are three ways,” she replied. 
“Which do you prefer?” 

And she got the job.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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Mr. McCutcheon’s Notes 
(See announcement on opposite page.) 
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Yeoman’ 


G WRITER 


s School 


United States Naval Training Station, San Francisco 


CROWD of big, handsome, clear- 
eyed young men come to the 


Standard Commercial School Ex- 
hibit at the Exposition every Saturday and 
take part in the Gregg Shorthand demon- 
strations given by the students. They 
write beautiful shorthand themselves and 
have an average speed of one hundred 
words a minute. They have passed the 
test for Second Yeomen and are prepared 
to do secretarial work on the warships to 
which they are attached. They have had 
a number of excellent teachers, among 
them Chief Yeoman Haman and Chief 
Yeoman Turley. At present Chief Yeo- 


man Harrison is in charge of the instruc 
tion and his class is above the average. All 
this study and work is done in the boys’ 
own time—their leisure—and only the 
ambitious and fit enter the classes. 

We are indebted to Yeoman Pettric for 
the excellent picture which we produce. 
These young men buy their own texts and 
supplies and always take and read the 
Gregg Writer. 

The Standard Commercial School pupils 
and faculty spent a day recently as guests 
of the Naval Training School at Yerba 
Buena Island. A government launch was 
furnished and a delightful outing resulted. 








GREGG SHORTHAND CLASS, YEOMAN'S SCHOOL, U. 8. NAVAL TRAINING STATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


From left to right First Row—Sullivan, Sylvester 


LaMore, Koska, Rather Second Row—Wolff, Pettric, 


Chief Yeoman Harrison (Instructor), Eddiegorde, Jackson Third Row—Lessie, Godfrey, Ball, Grimes, Dwyer 


Fourth Row—Lando, Wallace, Hickox, Bland, Moore 


Fifth Row—Abbey, Simmons, Hawse, Thomson, Nemetz 
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The Boy and the Job 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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How Some Men Hire Stenographers 


sic OW do you hire stenographers?” 
H was asked a number of business 
men. Some of these men were 
connected with large organizations where 
a regular stenographic department is main- 
tained and hundreds of stenographers are 
employed. Others were in small offices 
employing two or three stenographers—in 
a few cases only one. Some of the men 
addressed live in small cities, a few in 
country towns, and some in large centers 
of industry. The lines of business in 
which they are engaged and the positions 
they hold are equally varied. There were 
executives of large corporations, employ- 
ment managers of department stores, pub- 
lishers, writers, actors, lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, and real estate and insurance 
agents. 

A significant point which developed from 
these comparisons is that not one man ap- 
proached replied that he did not employ 
stenographers. And in going over the list 
it is apparent that there is no other em- 
ployee of which this is true. The manager 
needs clerks; the doctor, nurses; the manu- 
facturer, factory hands and skilled em- 
ployees; the members of the other pro- 
fessions and trades, assistants in their own 
line, but they all need stenographers. He 
who solicits business from others, he who 
delivers goods to others, he who buys raw 
products or sells finished products, who 
delivers a message to the world, who puts 
thoughts on paper, must in these days have 
the assistance of a stenographer if he would 
have the work done quickly and effectively. 

Many Employers Prefer Beginners 

Though all the men addressed confessed 
that they needed stenographers, the meth- 
ods of selecting them are legion. A sur- 
prisingly large percentage professed a 
preference for beginners, and found it most 
satisfactory to send to a reliable school and 
abide by the judgment of the head of the 
school employment department. One offi- 
cer in a large corporation gave some of the 
reasons why his organization found it more 
satisfactory to employ a beginner: 

“In our business there is considerable 
routine stenographic work to be done, and 
as much of this work is of such a nature 
that it cannot be sent out, the duplicating, 


filling in, and writing of form letters must 
be done in our own office. We put begin- 
ners on this mechanical work, and as soon 
as a beginner displays any initiative we 
give her a chance at other work. 

“Yes, we are always on the lookout for 
promising stenographic material, though I 
must say it is difficult to find stenographers 
who can do more than the routine work 
well. The average boy or girl trained in 
a good school can do the straight steno- 
graphic work, but not many of them take 
an interest in the business or rise to an 
emergency. 

“It is the policy of our organization to 
fill the executive positions and the better 
paying positions of every kind from the 
people already in the employ of the house. 
We find that the employee who has been 
with the firm for some time and has worked 
up through several departments, has a bet- 
ter understanding of the policy of the firm, 
a stronger sense of loyalty, and a keener 
appreciation of the standpoint of the em- 
ployees below him. Several of the execu- 
tives of this firm were formerly stenogra- 
phers, and practically all the correspond- 
ents in the different departments began 
their work at the stenographer’s desk. 

“It has long been our policy to watch 
our clerical help and our office boys for 
promising material, and we always advise 
these young people to take a stenographic 
course in an evening school as a prepara- 
tion for a promotion.” 

Where the College Graduate Has the 

Advantage 

A publisher whose work is unusually dif- 
ficult, being largely of a technical nature, 
expressed a preference for beginners in the 
stenographic work, though he stipulated 
that for his work the stenographer must 
have more than a high school education. 
Until a few years ago it was the custom of 
this firm to advertise for experienced ste- 
nographers, preference being given to those 
who had been previously employed in the 
same line. It was found, however, that 
while some good material was secured in 
this way, it was necessary for the employ- 
ment manager to interview a large number 
of girls before any suitable candidates 
could be found. Many of the girls who 
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had had experience with other firms had 
been unsatisfactory in their previous posi- 
tions. While the stenographer who has 
had experience will have more speed at the 
outset, at the end of a year the college girl 
who is doing her first stenographic work 
will be found to be much more valuable. 
“In nine cases out of ten,” the publisher 
went on to say, “the experienced girl will 
have drifted on before the year is up, while 
the college girl, if she is the right sort, will 
be anxious to stay and will try much harder 
for that reason.” 


**Floaters’’ Are Unpopular 

Many employers of stenographers, as 
well as in other lines, have learned to rec- 
ognize “floaters” and to avoid them. “The 
stenographer who has no desire for a 
permanent position is of little value to an 
employer. Her work is spasmodic, and 
when you need her most you find that she 
has ‘accepted a better offer,” is the way 
the head of one stenographic department 
disposed of the matter. Then, too, the 
floater brings a spirit of restlessness and 
discontent to a concern which too often 
lasts after the employee herself is forgot- 
ten. 

“Do you place a special premium on 
length of service?” was one question asked 
several employers of stenographic help. 
“Our stenographers are principally young 
men,” said a railroad official, “and we are 
anxious to keep them because we need 
young men in every department of this 
work, and particularly young men who 
know something of the policy of the road. 
We do not promote on the basis of the 
length of service. We have a dozen tests 
by which we find out whether a young fel- 
low is worth a special trial, and length of 
service isn’t one of them, but we don’t pay 
much attention to the boys who have 
knocked around the stenographic depart- 
ments of two or three other roads before 
coming to us. We sometimes hire them 
for stenographic work, but I don’t recall a 
case in which one of these floaters has been 
promoted to an executive position.” 


Stenographers Make the Best 
Correspondents 


The employment manager of one of the 
largest mail order houses in the country 


depends entirely on written letters of ap- 
plication. His method is to advertise in a 
daily paper, running a “keyed” ad, and to 
base his selection on the quality and con- 
tent of the letters received in reply. “The 
beginner has as good a chance as the ex- 
perienced stenographer with me if he can 
write as good a letter” is what this man 
says of the beginner's opportunities. The 
most difficult positions we have to fill are 
those of correspondents. We always need 
them and we fill practically all these posi- 
tions from our stenographic department.” 

“What is the most difficult quality to se- 
cure in a correspondent? Well, I should 
say ‘snap.’ We can teach them the form 
and they will learn the details of the busi- 
ness, but if they can’t put something of 
themselves into the letters they will never 
make the kind of correspondents we need 
to sell goods on paper.” 

“Oh, I still look a hundred over and pick 
out the one who sizes up the best after talk- 
ing to her a few minutes. Well, yes, I do 
get fooled, and pretty badly sometimes, 
but, then, I get some good stenographers, 
too. Why, I picked up the girl who is now 
the president's secretary, and I picked her 
out of a bunch of applicants, too. I don't 
remember how she was dressed, but I do 
remember that she was alive and that she 
said she was willing to work. She proved 
it, too, and that was the only thing that 
saved her, for beginners weren't as good in 
those days as they are now—not by any 
means.” This is the method used by the 
office manager of a cloak and suit firm. 


Accuracy the Basis of Promotion 


“It has long been our custom,” said the 
head of a city office of an insurance com- 
pany, “to hire stenographers only on the 
personal recommendation of officers and 
employees of the company. In that way 
we have felt that we would be sure of main- 
taining the dignity of the office and the 
high character of the office force, but we 
have had a number of unfortunate experi- 
ences and I believe the time has come for 
us to adopt a more scientific method for 
the selection of our stenographic help. The 
efficiency experts put it up to me pretty 
strongly that an employee is a risk as much 
as a building is, and that we can turn out 
better work with the same pay roll if we 
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make our standard work and not family 
connections. We have always promoted on 
the basis of priority of service and have 
given an extra week’s vacation to the ste- 
nographers who have been with us long- 
est. We expect to change all that, and we 
are now working on a plan of testing appli- 
cants for positions and keeping records of 
the accuracy and the amount of work 
turned out by our stenographic force. With 
us accuracy counts more than speed and 
I believe we will get better work if we 
make accuracy the basis of promotion.” 

“I want stenographers who can see the 
business from my standpoint,” said an ag- 
gressive manufacturer who has developed 
a business from a little shed with one ma- 
chine to an immense factory. “I consider 
the ability to get the other man’s point of 
view the most important qualificatign any 
employee can have and I always keep that 
in mind in interviewing an applicant for 
any position. If the personal pronoun 
plays too large a factor in the stenogra- 
pher’s application, whether it be written or 
oral, I know that the caliber we want is 
lacking.” 

Of one thing the stenographer may be 
assured—the employer of to-day knows 
what he wants and he intends to get it. 
The stenographer who secures a position, 
holds it and wins promotion must make a 
study of the employer’s needs, of his pe- 
culiarities, and, above all, of the policy of 
the organization with which he is con- 
nected. 
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Key to Plate on page 661 


“Queensland Light-Line” Phonetic 
Journal 


Nature Knows No Pause in Progress and 
Development 


Baisnane, Arprit 1889 Paice, 3 PENCE 


An Electric Omnibus 


During the last few weeks (says the London 
Daily Telegraph of 7th February) a vehicle 
without horses and without steam power has 
been at different times observed in the streets 
of London, traveling at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, and treading its way through the 
maze of metropolitan traffic. 

In character and form it resembles a large 
and rather cumbrous omnibus, having room for 
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twelve persons inside. The door is placed at 
the back in the ordinary way, but there is no 
“knife board” nor garden seats upon the roof, 
neither is there a box seat, which used to be 
so popular with suburban riders. Instead, the 
driver, who need not be a mechanic, occupies 
a platform which is provided with steering 
gear, and the coachman is known as the “man 
at the wheel.” He can calculate to a nicety 
the course which he should take, his perch 
being sufficiently lofty to give him a good look 
out ahead. The arm controls which 
are connected with the front pair of wheels. 
These latter are underneath the omnibus and 
not outside, and they are protected by an 
arrangement corresponding to the cow-catcher 
of the American locomotive. 

The new style of conveyance is the electric 
omnibus, which is the invention of Mr. Radcliff 
Ward, of the Ward Electric Train Company, 
Ltd., and it may be considered the forerunner 
of fresh methods of street traction. When the 
electric omnibuses are plying for hire, which 
might take place at an early date, they will 
not be of the same pattern, although built upon 
identical principles. They will be heavier than 
the ordinary omnibus, and measure a little 
longer, but there will be economy of space, in- 
asmuch as there will be no horse. Consequently, 
Cheapside occupied by electric omnibuses in 
place of those which are drawn by horses would 
be much less congested than it is at present. 


eoOd 


Consolation 


If at first you don’t succeed, begin again. 
Failure is the bread of life, and makes us 
men: 
And if, at times, when we are sad, and 
tired of limb, 
And thoughts of what we are—and what 
we might have been, 
If all were well—invade our brains 
Shall we go on? 


Our arms are free! So let us touch and 


grasp 

The hands of those who've trod the path 
and still go on. 

Who, too, did fall; but ever mindful of the 
whims of Fate, 

Bid fair to grace the thing for which we 
strive. 

Who now, when they have worked and 
done their mighty best, 

Do well to call what they've obtained Suc- 
cess. 

So let’s plod on. 
—James J. McCormack. 
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Some of the Problems of the 


O a greater extent than you can pos- 
sibly realize, your stenographic ac- 
complishments are being determined 

by your stenographic ideals. Your future 
depends upon what you can do and upon 
what you are doing to-day, but to a greater 
extent upon what you want to do to- 
morrow. You have undoubtedly left school 
with high ideals. Your teachers have been 
largely instrumental in shaping them. 
While you were in school, you had an op- 
portunity to observe the demonstrations of 
expert stenographers and typists. These 
demonstrations filled you with a desire to 
bring your work up to this high standard. 
The text-books you used contained repro- 
ductions of expert work. The magazine 
you read kept high professional ideals 
constantly before you. 

When you left school you entered a new 
world. Whether your professional ideals 
are being raised to a higher level or 
whether they are completely lost sight of 
depends upon your attitude towards the 
work by which you gain a livelihood. If 
your first position is in a small office, you 
will have no opportunity to compare your 
work with the work of others in the same 
line, and you will find it difficult to keep 
up your standards if you have nothing 
by which to measure your results. 

One girl who was placed in a position 
of this kind was astonished to find a cour- 
teous note in her pay envelope indicating 
that her services were no longer required. 
She went straight to headquarters with a 
demand for an explanation—and she got it. 

“Well, Miss Grant, your work and your 
attitude recently have indicated that you 
have lost interest in this office. When you 
first came here, I had great hopes for you. 
I liked the way you took hold, and I told 


you so. But you will have to admit that 


CGfée Learner a7 
His Problems 


ints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
eT om gy 113 Broadway, New York City, to whom ro com 
munications relating to this should be addressed. 
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Beginning Stenographer—III 


you are getting careless, and I prefer to 
break in a new girl now rather than at- 
tempt to do so during the busy season.” 

“But, Mr. Brown, you never told me 
that you weren't satisfied.” 

“No; it has long been the policy of this 
house to hold each employee accountable 
for his own work. You have had a fine 
opportunity here during the past few 
weeks, while the work has been slack, to 
increase your stenographic skill by prac- 
tice, and you haven't taken advantage of 
it. Your speed is not up to our standard 
and you are making no effort to improve. 
That is all.” 

Possibly that stenographer, when a stu- 
dent, had depended too much upon the 
help and interest of her teachers. Pos- 
sibly she had been working for marks in 
school, and fell down without this prop, 
but in any event, being thrown upon her 
own resources had proved too much for 
her. In other words, her professional 
ideals were not firmly fixed and had failed 
to stand the strain. 

Nor can we conclude from this one ex- 
perience that the large office is necessarily 
better for the beginner because it gives him 
a daily opportunity to compare his work 
with the work of other and more experi- 
enced stenographers. Unfortunately, the 
experienced stenographer may be careless. 
Experience does not of itself mean effi- 
ciency, though the beginner is apt to look 
at it in that light. The safety zone in 
stenographic ideals must be determined by 
high standards—your own standards, not 
those of some one else. Because another 
stenographer who does seemingly inferior 
work holds a position with the firm by 
which you are employed is no justification 
for your lowering your standards to fit his. 

Another fallacy which the beginner is 
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A Drill on the Wordsigns 
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wont to accept is that the work of others 
is inferior because it is open to criticism 
from his—a _ beginner’s—standpoint. It 
may have elements of strength which the 
novice, with his limited vision, cannot 
grasp. 

The problem of ideals is more than a 
problem of the present, for upon it the 
future depends. You are entering a pro- 
fession which offers rich rewards to the 
expert. The positions of private secretary, 
court,and convention reporter give excel- 
lent financial returns and many opportu- 
nities for development. There is not a 
branch of business nor one of the profes- 
sions which does not hold leading lights 
who have risen to their present places from 
the stenographic ranks. Whether you rise 
to one of these positions or whether you 
stay in the ranks of the plodders depends 
to a large extent upon the ideals towards 
which you are working. 

As James Allen points out in 4s a Man 
Thinketh, “he who cherishes a beautiful 
vision, a lofty ideal in his heart will one 
day realize it. Columbus cherished the 
vision of another world, and he discovered 
it; Copernicus fostered the vision of a mul- 
tiplicity of worlds and a wider universe, 
and he revealed it; Buddha beheld a vision 
of the spiritual world of stainless beauty 
and perfect peace, and he entered into it. 
Dream lofty dreams, and as you dream, so 
shall you become. Your vision is the 
promise of what you shall one day be, and 
your ideal is the prophecy of what you 
shall at last reveal. The greatest achieve- 
ment was at first and for a time a dream.” 

The Gregg Writer, the organ of the 
system of shorthand you write, is dedi- 
cated to the fixing of high stenographic 
ideals. If you are an ambitious stenog- 
rapher, you owe it to yourself to keep in 
touch with the people in your profession 
who are accomplishing things. This maga- 
zine gives you the experience of thousands 
of successful shorthand writers and stenog- 
raphers who were once beginners. It 
places before you each month shorthand 
plates which are the work of expert writ 
ers and which give you a standard by 
which to measure your shorthand notes. It 
keeps you in touch with the advances 
which are being made in your profession. 
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In your first office position, you will 
stand alone for the first time. The sup- 
port you have learned to count on from 
your classmates will be withdrawn. The 
never-failing help of your teacher will be 
no longer available. You will have to 
stand or fall upon the results which you 
can accomplish without assistance. More 
than ever before, therefore, you will need 
the help and the inspiration of this little 
schoolmaster; this silent teacher, upon 
which you may depend for information and 
inspiration; this friend which will help 
you to live up to your ideals and to raise 
your ideals as the years go by. 

Now comes a crucial test of your busi- 
ness judgment. Whether you see the wis- 
dom of having this ally with you in your 
work during the next year is a question 
which you will have to settle for yourself. 
If your subscription expires with this is- 
sue, as hundreds of students’ subscriptions 
do expire, this is a decision which you must 
make very soon. 


The Rules Condensed 
Fundamental 


1. Write by sound. 

2. Circle inside curve. 

3. Between reverse curves, circle on 
back of first curve. 

t. Join circle to straight line with 
hands-of-a-clock movement. 

5. Circle outside angle. 

6. Between oblique curve and straight 
line, circle placed outside. 

7. The base of first consonant (except 
S before down-strokes) rests on line. 

8. Downward hook—AW, O—on side 
before N, M, R, L, except when preceded 
by a down-stroke. 

9. Upward hook—U, OO—on side after 
N, M; also after K, G, when followed by 
R, L. 

10. When joined to curve, write S in 
same direction as curve. 

11. When S joined to straight line, 
form sharp angle. 

12. Write TH to the right, when joined 
to O, R, L. 

18. Write S or TH in words consisting 
of S or TH and a circle vowel, or both, 
with hands-of-a-clock movement. 
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14. In words beginning with SO use 
“comma S” and join without an angle. 

15. Write US without an angle at the 
beginning of words and after K, G, or a 
down-stroke. 

16. After wordsigns, disjoin T and R 
to express ED and ER or OR, respec- 
tively. 

Phrases 

17. Use T for “to” in phrases before 
down-strokes and O, R, L. 

18. Use S for “as” when repeated in 
phrase. 

19. Use B for “been” in phrases. 

20. Imply “of the” by writing the con- 
nected words close together. 

21. In phrases like “from time to time” 
omit “from” and “to” and join the words. 

22. In phrases like “day after day” 
omit “after” and separate the words. 

23. Write DN for “do not” when pre- 
ceded by a pronoun, and DON for “don’t.” 
Reversing 

24. Reverse circle to express R. 

(a) Before or after straight lines 
and between two straight lines in 
same direction. 

(b) Between horizontal and up- 
ward characters. 

(c) Between downward charac- 
ter and T, D, N, M. 

25. Reverse loop at end of straight line 
to express RS. 

26. S followed by a circle is reversed 
before straight lines to express R. 

Omission 

27. Omit R in words beginning with 

war,” “wor. 

28. Omit D immediately preceding M, 
V. 

29. Omit minor vowel where two vowels 
come together. 

30. Omit U and OW before N, M. 

Abbreviation 

$1. Drop terminations of long words. 

$2. Express LD by raising end of L. 

33. Write a dot on the line for A be- 
fore H or W. 

34. Dollars by D; hundred by N—un- 
der; million by M—alongside; thousand by 
TH; pounds by P. 

35. Where a vowel follows the prefix 
M, EN, UN, IM, EM, write the initial 
vowel. 


36. Use prefix forms for the words 
“e ” «6 > «ef s, 4 > 4 ” 
over,” “under,” “short,” “enter,” “extra, 
ce o> 646 o> 6468 7 «4 %” 
alter,” “center,” “construe,” “agree. 
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Theory Questions Answered 


Question. How do you express the ter- 
minations an, ian in proper names? 

Answer. The following shorthand forms 
furnish facile outlines for the terminations 
mentioned: 


—_y” o 
a or —ce 
2 , 
<~g —~ % «se 


Key: Bostonian, Minneapolitan, Texan, Mex- 
ican, Philadelphian, Chicagoan, Washingtonian, 
Oregonian. 

Question. Please explain when the pre- 
fix form is used for per, pur when the re- 
versing principle applies. 

Answer. Per and pur are expressed by 
the blend pr, except before ¢ and d, where 
the reversing principle is applied. TIllus- 
trations: 


digs deg doen 


J 


a a ro ge CA 
adie a 


Key: Perjure, permission, perhaps, perse- 
cute, perfect, permanent, purport, purpose, 
pursue, perturb, pertain, perdition. 

In this connection it is well to note that 
pro is expressed by the blend except before 
k, t and d, when it is more convenient to 
insert the hook. (Note we insert the hook 
in prominent to distinguish from perma- 
nent.) 


~«e_. ce. Cccm< 


Key: Promotion, proceed, proscribe, process, 


progress, prominent, prospect, profit, procras- 
tination, procure, protest, produce. 


Question. Is it advisable to phrase as 
in the following examples: Can he, can 
you, will you, can I? 

Answer. It is seldom advisable to join 
he, I, or you after a single consonant be- 
cause such forms suggest words rather 
than phrases. For instance, can-you sug- 
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gests quality; will-you, look; and can-I, 
care. 

Question. Does pr express pre as well 
as per, pro? 

Answer. For convenience the circle is 
omitted in presume and its derivatives. In 
other words pre is written in full. 


9 Ge 2 FSF G—s¢ 


Key: Precede, prelude, prevent, prefer, pre- 
eminent, precise, previous, prepare, presume, 
presumption, presumably, presumptive. 

Question. Does it make any difference 
which way you turn s to express ings? 

Answer. Yes; the s for ings is always 
written contrary to the hands-of-a-clock 
movement, just as it would be written if 
ings were written in full. This forms a 
distinction between ings and acity, icity, 
etc. 

Question. What principle covers the use 
of backward th in thermometer? 

Answer. When thir, ther is followed by 
a straight line, use th to the right to indi- 
cate the omission of r. Other illustrations 
are third, thirty, thermal, thermos. This 
is an extension of the principle given in 
Paragraph 115 of the Manual in accord- 
ance with which we write s contrary to 
the usual direction to indicate the omission 
of r before straight lines. 


° 


Sentences Containing Similar Words 


HE following sentences illustrate the 
use of the words contained in the 
Similar-Word plates published in 

the June and July issues. This material 
was furnished us by Dr. J. W. T. Patton, 
Truro, Nova Scotia: 

My memorandum appears inaccurate; your 
memoranda seem correct. 

When the patient recovered consciousness, 
and found himself in the hospital, he delivered 
a passionate harangue against such treatment. 

He was impatient over his detention and de- 
clared so in a most impassionate speech, but 
was very much impassioned when told he would 
be detained until the end of the war. 

If you prosecute me for trespass, I shall 
persecute you for revenge. 

In the prosecution of his literary work, he 
met with much persecution from his rivals. 


I prefer perfect work and must insist that 
such be sent me. 

The suppuration in the wound resulted in 
separation of the tissues and a suppression of 
the natural functions of the parts involved. 

When you go to the circus, try to suppress 
your enthusiasm. 

Talk about women! When a woman comes to 
an office, she attends to business and takes her 
departure. 

He was a general favorite with his compan- 
ions and was favored with their entire confi- 
dence. 

All things considered, my empl-yer was very 
considerate of my interests. 

The patron of husbandry exhibited a pattern 
of a new churn. 

I shall adopt all your suggestions and after 
a few changes I can adapt them to the needs 
of my pupils. 

The War of Secession was followed by the 
abolition of negro slavery and the cessation of 
all industry for a time. 

One friend suffered proscription for his opin- 
ions; another friend received a prescription 
from the physician for his (the physician’s) 
opinion. 5 

I have a permanent position with one of the 
most prominent men of the town—a man who is 
pre-eminent in his class, and one who places a 
premium on first-class work. 

Though he spoke in a distinct tone, I could 
distinguish some emotion in his voice when he 
declared that I was destined for the war zone 
at no distant date. 

The daring aviator won great distinction for 
having arrived safely at his destination. 

My guardian has a beautiful flower garden. 

He was left a large fortune at the early age 
of fourteen. 

I shall expect all the company, except those 
unavoidably detained, to dine with me to-night. 

You will embarrass me if you continue to 
embrace me in public. 

The philosopher was one of the fellows who 
received his degree at convocation. 

Granted that you are right, I still desire to be 
guaranteed against loss. 

The collision which occurred during the serv- 
ing of the collation was suspected to be caused 
by collusion between the opposing factions. 

I advised him to foment his leg bruised while 
bathing in the surf and foam. 

It would seem that there is not sufficient sand 
in this cement mixture. 

The lame boy did not lament because unable 
to play with his comrades. 

He will be obliged to re-assume his title be- 
fore he is allowed to resume his work. 

Abundant opportunity was given him to 
abandon the enterprise but he declared his 
intention of going on with it. 

Refusing to grant the reasonable concession 
demanded was the causation of the strike. 

The operation was undertaken to relieve the 
feeling of oppression from which he suffered. 

His period of probation ended just before 
prohibition came into effect. 

After the attainment of his scholarship, he 
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made atonement for his past folly by warning 
others not to fall into similar difficulties. 

During the celebration of the Sabbath burnt 
offering, not only was the woodwork burned a 
brown color but a severe burn was produced 
on the High Priest’s face. 

A reduction in the watchman’s wages during 
the dedication of the armory was thought to 
be the motive for the subsequent conflagration; 
the deduction was that he was the incendiary, 
but his detection was difficult. 

He was advised to desist from further ex- 
periment or a loathsome disease would bring 
about his decease. 

Vivisection and the dissection of dead bodies 
led to a violent discussion at the Conference. 

If you continue to distribute those offensive 
circulars you will disturb my peace of mind. 

The exoteric public were not supposed to 
understand the esoteric writings of Aristotle. 

After conceiving such an ingenious argument, 
a smile appeared on his ingenuous face. 

Booth starred as a rival of Kean’s before he 
started his last play. 

If you continue such domination, it will result 
in your damnation. 

If you can furnish the particulars, I shall 
finish the story for the evening paper. 

His earnest wish was to complete the work at 
the earliest possible moment. 


a 


ww 


What is hereinafter contained in the contract 
you will not understand now, but it will become 
plain to you hereafter. 

Had he been less human he would not have 
been so humane. 

The Colonel pressed forward to rescue his 
comrade, for which brave deed he was highity 
praised and was presented with the Victoria 
Cross. 

Such an expansive lawn must be expensive to 
keep in order. 

He remarked that the affair was one long to 
be remembered. 

The race-course is close to the city. 

Ours was a very small part of the recent 
victory, which was achieved after two hours’ 
fighting. 

Being my debtor is not sufficient reason to 
deter me from proceeding against you. 

A legislator is a person elected to the legis- 
lature which meets annually in the Legislative 
Building to legislate or secure legislation. 

It so happened that he appeared just as the 
search for him was about to begin. 

His discourse was largely a description of his 
travels in the Holy Land. 

I can’t count beyond a million. 

My correspondent is weeks behind with his 
correspondence. 

He was highly pleased with the high marks 
made in his examination. 


The Qualities Which Make for Stenographic Success 


r I YO make our pupils successful we 
must somehow inoculate them with 
the qualities that make for success 

and with the desire to attain it. 

Given proper preparation—I mean by 
that, assuming that the stenographer or 
bookkeeper can write shorthand and oper- 
ate a typewriter, or keep an ordinary set 
of books successfully, and so hope to suc- 
ceed—I think the business man requires 
most three things, and that these three 
things ought to be taught to and impressed 
upon every graduate of your schools and 
every student of your schools, whether a 
graduate or not. 

First—and the main thing we ought to 
impress on the pupil’s mind—that he is to 
understand the policies of the company 
that he goes to work for, that he is to be- 
lieve in them absolutely and assimilate 
them as if they were his own, that every- 
thing about that firm—for him at least—is 
right, even to its letterheads and the paper 
they are printed on. 

Second, I believe we should teach our 


pupils that the golden hours are between 
8:30 and 5:30 every day, and we should 
impress upon them that they must coin 
their capacity in those hours for them- 
selves and for the concern for which they 
work. Every boy and girl who takes a 
position must be made to realize and ap- 
preciate that he or she must earn more 
than they are paid, else they will not be 
profitable to the concern which buys their 
services. 

And third, we should teach our students 
to be enthusiastic. The value of enthu- 
siasm cannot be overestimated; it is abso- 
lute sunshine to the business office, but I 
believe that enthusiasm puts into us and 
into the people around us a spirit that can 
never be valued in dollars and cents. En- 
thusiasm makes everybody around us feel 
that this is a good world—a good world 
to live in—a good world to work in—a 
good world to have friends in—and a good 


world to do business in.—William Allan ° 


Dyer, in the Journal of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the October 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


To Think About 


T is difficult for us to realize that this 
I number of the Gregg Writer marks the 

end of the third year of the Order of 
Gregg Artists—with a membership list of 
approximately six thousand! What does 
that indicate? Something a great deal 
more significant than an average enroll- 
ment of two thousand members each year; 
something in which cold, calculating fig- 
ures do not count; something on which 
it is almost impossible to place any estima- 
tion of value. It means that we have suc- 
ceeded, in the short space of time so far 
accorded us, in drawing together into a 
very select and exclusive society, a large 
number of writers of the system; that we 
are slowly but surely, through the com- 
bined efforts of the home office and the 
good work which is being done by the 
twenty-four Local Orders that have been 
organized throughout the country, stand- 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 















This department is the official 
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ardizing the writing of those who are be- 
ginning the study of shorthand all over 
the world. It means that as our student 
members develop and go out into the larger 
field of endeavor, they unconsciously give 
of the benefits they have derived from their 
membership with us, and in turn, bring a 
number of “old hands” into the fold. With 
what result? That our list of artists in- 
cludes a majority of students from nearly 
every school in the country in which the 
system is taught and also a large per cent 
of those writers who have been making 
practical use of their knowledge of short- 
hand ever since their graduation. There 
are also the teachers who almost invariably 
enroll because of the honor attached to 
membership and because of their belief in 
“Example is better than precept.” And 
so it is. We have had applications for 
membership from the ranks of beginners, 
from teachers, from superintendents, from 
principals, from reporters, from private 
secretaries—and from the personal ste- 
nographer to the president of the United 
States! Why not join us? If your busy 
teacher hasn’t time to give to urging you 
to take advantage of the Order, use your 
own initiative; if your employer doesn’t 
know of the opportunity given you through 
the Gregg Writer, direct his attention to 
the matter. He will encourage you to 
apply for a certificate. One young lady 
earned an increase in salary because she 
evidenced a desire to improve herself. And 
last but not least, if you need encourage- 
ment, come to us! “Barkus is willin’” 
and you may count on us to give what 
we can out of the great store of experience 
which it has been ours to receive. 

Of the six thousand members in the 
Order almost three thousand are wearing 
the symbol of “theory, accuracy and 
beauty,” in the form of pin, button or ring. 
Only “artists” are eligible to wear the em- 
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blems. In the past month we have had a 
great many orders for the gold-plated pins, 
but have been obliged to refuse to fill them 
because of the unfairness to our members. 
If you wish to wear the pin or ring, apply 
for membership first. 

Miss Addicott’s Plate 


The shorthand plate which is given as 
the authoritative specimen this month is 
the work of Miss Helen Addicott. Miss 
Addicott is a student in the Standard 
Commercial School, at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco. 
The shorthand will be especially interest- 
ing to our readers as it shows just what 
has been accomplished in the three months 
the school has been in session. 

Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard has charge of 
the shorthand classes. In sending in his 
club of papers, he said: 

The students are just finishing Lesson 
Eighteen in the Manual, and have reccived 
their Primary and Intermediate Certifi- 
cates, and are working on their Complete 
Certificates. 

We congratulate Miss Addicott and her 
classmates on the progress they are mak- 
ing. 

To Encourage You 


What one boy thinks of the ability to 
write neat, artistic notes is well told by 
Mr. Carl H. Brandt, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


For some time past I have longed to enter 
one of the O. G. A. tests, but realizing the 
high standard of excellence necessary to pass 
the test I decided to wait until I had better 
prepared myself. I believe the O. G. A. has 
done more toward beautifying shorthand than 
any other agency employed. How much more 
pleasing and restful it is to read notes well 
formed and which make a neat appearance than 
to attempt to decipher a scrawly, mussy piece 
of work. Since everybody naturally has a de- 
sire to become an O. G. A. member, he will try 
to improve his work, and even though he may 
fail, it is worth the while for the improvement 
that results. 

One of my boy friends and I practice Gregg 
Shorthand every night available, working for 
beauty, accuracy and speed. Another thing: 
Here is where the Gregg Writer comes in 
handy for supplying dictation matter. He has 
already passed the O. G. A. test and since we 
are co-workers it is up to me to pass it also, 
and so I have done my best in preparing the 
June copy. 

The letter which we are quoting from 
Miss Ruth Boland, of Seattle, Washington, 
will mean a great deal to those of you who 


have neglected to apply for membership 
for some reason or other. The young lady 
writes: 

I have studied Gregg, the graceful as well as 
satisfying shorthand, since last October under 
my father’s tuition, who, although long a well- 
known writer of a different system, is a great 
admirer of Gregg and reads it rapidly both in 
English and Spanish. I am just seventeen 
years old and intend to make the teaching of 
shorthand and its application to modern lan- 
guages my life work. And by that I mean 
Gregg, of course, as I fully believe that it is 
the coming way of writing. It ought to be 
made a part of “General Education” in every 
school. Its beauty, clarity and completeness 
will win for it universal acceptation. 


In a letter from Miss Helen J. Robbins, 
of Brown’s Business College, Sterling, Il- 
linois, we find the following complimentary 
reference to our work, which Miss Rob- 
bins clipped from a local newspaper: 

The shorthand students of the Brown’s Busi- 
ness College have been doing ex¢ellent work 
and making rapid progress under the tutorship 
of Miss Helen J. Robbins. She holds an 
O. G. A. Certificate, which is granted only to 
writers of Gregg Shorthand whose notes show 
unquestionable artistic merit. To-day seven 
of her scholars received certificates of mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg Artists also. 
The Order of Gregg Artists is a clan com- 
posed of artistic writers of the system which 
has for its object the development of artistry 
in writing. Only those having passed the re- 
quired test and having received the recommen- 
dation of the Committee of Examiners are 
granted certificates. The standard is very high 
so three out of the ten examined will be obliged 
to try again after a little more painstaking 
practice. The emblem of the clan is a triangle 
inclosing the characters O. G. A. 


From Local Order 24 


From Miss Gertrude Wilke, Secretary 
of Local Order 24, Hartford, Conn., comes 
a letter which will be of interest to our 
members at large and to other secretaries 
in particular: 

We take pleasure in sending you a sum- 
mary of the minutes of the various communi- 
cations of the O. G. A. Local Order No. 24, 
as we thought you might be interested in 
knowing what we have done at these meet- 
ings. We have been favored with a good 
attendance at these meetings, and the work 
has been both enjoyable and profitable. It 
seems to be a good medium of getting the 
old students together and a help in keeping 
up their shorthand. 


Extracts from the minutes of some of 
the meetings follow: 





SEE 
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Miss Addicott’s Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, June number.) 
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O. G. A. Local Order No. 24 held its first 
meeting March 20 in the classrooms of the 
Merchants’ and Bankers’ School with an as- 
semblage of ten. This meeting was called for 
the purpose of organizing, electing officers, etc. 

* o * 


Arrit 20 
It was decided that at the next meeting a 
Business Experience program would be taken 
up; different members to be called upon to 
State their experiences in their own offices— 
what they have to contend with, their chances 


of advancement, etc. 
* * * 


May 18 
Shorthand and typewriting contests decided 


upon. 
- o 


June 1 
The attendance was so great that it was 
decided to drop the shorthand contest and 
hold only a typewriting contest. Shorthand 
contest scheduled for next meeting. 
* * * 


Juty 6 

As this was the last meeting Mr. Jarvis dis- 
tributed diplomas and efficiency certificates to 
a very large number of pupils of the school 
and also to members of the Local Order No. 24. 
A Request for Shorthand Correspondents 

In a letter, Miss Clara Cain, Box 266, 
Alexander City, Alabama, writes: “If I 
am fortunate enough to be admitted into 
your splendid clan I should like to hear 
from some of the other members or writers 
of Gregg Shorthand.” From Ye Editor 
go best wishes for a profitable and enjoy- 
able correspondence! 

The Test for October 

Because of its interest and because we 
believe that most of us will find a few sug- 
gestions on letter-writing of value we are 
quoting from Mr. SoRelle’. “The Art and 
Value of Letter Writing” in the corre- 
spondence section of Applied Business 
English: 

And letter writing is not a new art; it has 
been practiced probably ever since man _ first 
began to write. Nearly two hundred years 


ago there lived in England a nobleman, Lord 
Chesterfield, whose letters have been handed 
down to us as models of style and elegance. 
We can learn much from these. The quota- 
tions from Chesterfield which follow deal with 
the writing of business letters. They must, 
of course, be read in the light of the times 
in which they were written, but the advice 
they contain is unquestionably sound even 
to-day. 

“The first thing necessary in writing letters 
of business is extreme clearness and perspicu- 
ity; every paragraph should be so clear and 
unambiguous that the dullest fellow in the 
world may not be able to mistake it, nor 
obliged to read it twice in order to under- 
stand it. This necessary clearness implies a 
correctness, without excluding an elegancy of 
style. Tropes, figures, antitheses, epigrams, 
etc., would be as misplaced and as impertinent 
in letters of business as they are sometimes 
(if judiciously used) proper and pleasing in 
familiar letters, upon common and trite sub- 
jects. In business, an elegant simplicity, the 
result of care, not of labor, is required. Busi- 
ness must be well, not affectedly, dressed, but 
by no means negligently. Let your first at- 
tention be to clearness, and read every para- 
graph after you have written it, in the critical 
view of discovering whether it is possible that 
any one man can mistake the true sense of 
it; and correct it accordingly. 


= * = 


“If you speak the sense of an angel, in 
bad words, and with a disagreeable utterance, 
nobody will hear you twice, who can help it. 
If you write epistles as well as Cicero, but 
in a very bad hand, and very ill-spelled, who- 
ever receives will laugh at them; and if you 
had the figure of Adonis, with an awkward 
air and motions, it will disgust instead of 
pleasing. Study manner therefore in every- 
thing if you would be anything.” 


* . * 


“Politeness is as much concerned in answer- 
ing letters within a reasonable time as it is 
in returing a bow immediately. . . . Let- 
ters of business must be answered immediately 
and are the easiest to write or to answer, for 
the subject is ready. There must be no pretti- 
nesses, no quaintnesses, no antitheses, nor even 
wit.” 


A 
Helen Addicott, San Francisco, Cal. 
Frank A. R. Allen, Lonsdale, R. I. 
Grace Louise Armstrong, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


B 
Ruth Boland, Seattle, Wash. 
Fred Boyer, Oroville, Cal. 
Carl H. Brandt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lenore Bredull,. San Francisco, 
Cal. 


c 
Anna M. Cantwell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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List of New Members 


Harry F. Carney, Providence, R. I. 


Frank G. Cearns, Astoria, Ore. 


Myron Close, San Francisco, Cal. 


E 


J. A. Egelhoff, Jerseyville, Ill. 
Julia Ehlenback, Duluth, Minn. 


Edna English, San Francisco, Cal. 


F 


Teresa V. Fackerell, Durango, Colo. 


Max Fisch, San Francisco, Cal. 
G 


Mary Gow, San Francisco, Cal. 


M. Gustavson, San Francisco, Cal. 


H 
W. W. Hall, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bertha Harmssen, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
Edith Harrison, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sarah M. Henry, Medford, Ore. 
Gladys Holman, Toowoomba, 
Queensland, Australia. 


K 
Teresa E. Kelly, Hartford, Conn. 
Leona King, San Francisco, Cal. 


Harry Kittleman, Olean, N. Y. 
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Mark Kraus, San Francisco, Cal. 
M 
J, D. McDonald, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 
Florence E. Moore, Akron, Ohio. 
Elvira Moretti, San Francisco, Cal. 
Elizabeth Morrison, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
E. E. Mount, Bradford, Tenn. 


N 
Ellen A. Nelson, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Buffalo, 


Kenerson J. Neuschel, 
ie A 


Mabel Newman, San Francisco, Cal. 
° 

Esther V. Oberg, 

Minn. 

Martha H. Orlowske, Sterling, Ill. 
P 

Lina Pitschmann, Houston, Texas. 
R 

Paula Ritter, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mary C. Rummell, Findlay, O. 


Minneapolis, 


Rose Scheminger, Olean, N. Y. 
Ida Short, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Harry Smith, Coloredo Springs, 
Colo 


Ethel  Sresovich, San _ Francisco, 
Nellie Stowell, San Francisco, Cal. 
g 

R. A. Trail, Jr., Troy, Mo. 
Opal Turner, San Francisco, Cal. 
w 


Margaret Walker, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
Isabella Warner, Hartford, Conn. 


A Unique Publicity Device 





HIS well-arranged float, represent- 
I ing a business office, shows a unique 
method of advertising the commer- 
cial department. It was one of the strik- 
ing features of a pageant given by the 
Warrensburg (Missouri) State Normal 
School of Commerce, H. C. Ellis, Principal. 
The pageant was planned by the alumni 
of the school, and consisted of floats rep- 
resenting all the departments of the insti- 
tution, the various societies, the several 
casts of plays put on during the year, the 
classes then in the school, and all the 
classes graduated since 1875. 


When the alumni of a school take such 
vital interest in its welfare, it is a sure 
indication that the school has taken a vital 
interest in them, and has given them a 
training for which they are grateful. 

Notice the care with which the exhibit 
from the commercial department has been 
planned, the furniture of the office, desks, 
typewriters, filing cabinet, etc., complete, 
and the businesslike attitude of the stu- 
dents. Every detail reveals an enthusias- 
tic absorption in the work, and a desire 
to increase the radius of its usefulness. 





—— 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, STANDING: ! 
SEATED: 








Everne Brock, Caances Lassax, Everett W. ALexanper, Jomw Morianriry. 
Dow Paestey, Roy E. Six. 
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The Girl Who Won Out—IV 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Insufficient Preparation Difficult to Remedy 


HINGS were humming in the sten- 
ographic employment department. 
Hurry-up  calls—vacation _ substi- 
tutes, and permanent positions, were keep- 
ing the wires alive. The employment man- 
ager was in despair for the waiting list 
did not look promising. There was the 
usual crowd of unfinished beginners, most 
of whom had been tried on one or two 
positions and found wanting, and there 
were a few experts—girls who were hold- 
ing off for just the right position, and 
who felt that they could afford to wait. 
An interesting call had just come in. 
“IT want a girl with brains,” the man had 
said, “and she must make a good appear- 
ance. Yes, the position will be permanent 
if I can get the right girl. Oh, I will try 
a beginner, but she must be a good one. 
Of course, I have no objection to experi- 
ence—if it has not been too varied. Don't 


send me anyone who has tried a dozen 
positions in the last six months and who 
is out of work now.” 

The employment manager looked around 
questioningly, and then her face lit up 
with something like relief for a girl had 


just entered the door who “looked effi- 
cient.” The manager sent for her and in 
a few minutes the newcomer stood before 
her. At the question of experience she 
hesitated. “Well, I am just out of school, 
but I have had experience. You see, it 
was this way. I took a course about two 
years ago, but one of my friends told me 
not to spend too much time on dictation 
and not to waste any time on office training 
or fads like that, but to get out to work 
just as soon as I could. I followed that 
advice, and I must say it was the poorest 
advice that was ever given to a beginner. 
I got a job all right, but I couldn’t hold it 
and I went from one position to another, 
always at a very small salary. Finally I 
woke up to what was the matter. I was 
only half-trained and I wasn’t learning 
anything or gaining anything from the 
kind of experience I was getting. So 
about three months ago I gave up and went 
back to school. I think I can hold a good 
position now, but I hate to say that I have 
had two years’ experience for I’m little if 
any better than the girls who are just com- 
ing out of school.” 
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The employment manager decided to 
give her a chance in the place which had 
just come in. In about a week the em- 
ployer called up, “That girl you sent me 
last week is all right,” is what he said. 
“I’m sure that she will fit in here and I 
hope that we can keep her permanently. 
She seems to be the kind that appreciates 
a good position and she is certainly thor- 
oughly prepared.” 

“Thoroughly prepared at last, but what 
a useless delay,” was the employment man- 
ager’s. comment. 


oO? 


What Is Your Opinion? 


NDER the heading, “What Length 
| | of Study is Necessary to Make a 


Proficient Shorthand-Typist,” Pit- 
man’s Journal of January 23d _ says: 
“Opinions would probably differ widely 
on this point, but in the opinion of Mr. A. 
Nixon, Principal of the Manchester 
School of Commerce, it takes two years 
to turn out a good shorthand writer at the 
usual rate of progress, and six months to 
make a typist.” 

This is a curious illustration of the dif- 
ference between the views of English and 
American teachers as to the comparative 
values of shorthand and _typewriting. 
About twenty years ago typewriting was 
regarded of minor importance in the 
course, but we are certain that there is 
not a school in America to-day that would 
say that typewriting required but one- 
fourth the time given to shorthand. It is 
now generally recognized in American 
schools that typewriting requires more 
time and practice than shorthand in order 
to meet business conditions. 

But, of course, in England the students 
have inflicted upon them the Isaac Pitman 
system of shorthand—and the Centenary 
Edition at that!—and it is constantly im- 
pressed upon them that they need the 
whole series of text-books and exercise 
books published by the Pitman firm. 

Recent events clearly indicate that a rev- 
olution is coming in England—a revolution 
that will be to the benefit of teachers, 
schools and students. 


Brevities 


The typewriting team of the Commer- 
cial Department of the Boys’ High School 
of Frederick, Maryland, Mr. S. Fenton 
Harris, instructor, won the Fifth Annual 
Shorthand and Typewriting Contest for 
the students of the five high schools of 
Frederick County. Ralph E. Schroeder, 
captain of the winning team, established 
a record for typewriting speed and accu- 
racy in Frederick County by writing 61.9 
net words a minute for ten minutes. The 
shorthand contest was won by Roy S. 
Schroeder. 

All the contestants are Gregg writers, 
and the Rational Typewriting text-book is 
used. 

al * . 

One of the big business college com- 
mencements held during the month of June 
this year was that of the Drake colleges of 
Newark and East Orange, N. J. Over 
one thousand people attended these inter- 
esting exercises. The Drake organization 
now numbers seven schools, branches be- 
ing located in Newark, East Orange, Jer- 
sey City, Bayonne, Passaic, New York 
City, and Paterson. Over four thousand 
students attend these schools annually. 
Over thirty-four thousand graduates are 
now in good positions. Mr. Albert G. 
Gleason, the president of the Drake organ- 
ization, delivered the class address at this 
year’s annual exercises. 

* > + 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., has just issued 
its July, 1915, pamphlet, Form 1424, con- 
taining information in regard to the sched- 
ule of examinations for stenographer and 
typewriter for the fall of 1915. Stenog- 
rapher and typewriter examinations are to 
be held for four branches of the service— 
Departmental, Field, Panama Canal and 
Philippine Services. The dates set for 
these examinations are from September 13 
to November 1, 1915. A regulation recent- 
ly added is that which requires the appli- 
cant for examination to submit a photo- 
graph. The regulation specifies that this 
photograph must be submitted to the ex- 
aminer on the date of the examination, that 
it must have been taken within two years 
of the date of the examination, and that it 
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must be filed with the examination papers 
as a means of identification in case ap- 
pointment is made. An inquiry addressed 
to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., will bring full 
information about the examinations, an ap- 
plication blank and the date and location 
of the examination in your district. 
* * * 

Mrs. Margaret B. Wheeler, teacher of 
shorthand and typewriting in the High 
School at Chicopee, Massachusetts, has re- 
cently inaugurated a series of typewriting 
contests, which have proved very success- 
ful, both in increasing accuracy and in 
keying up pupils to a better speed. The 
accuracy match for the school year was 
won by the seniors, with an average of 
92.9%. The sophomore speed test was 
won by Miss Lillian Mitchell, writing 40.7 
net words a minute; the junior speed test 
by Miss Hilda Carson, 43.2 net words a 
minute; and the senior test by Mr. Euclid 
Blanchard, with 57.7 net words a minute. 
Mrs. Wheeler’s excellent work has been 
accomplished in but four 35-minute pe- 
riods a week. 

* * . 

The Board of Education of the City of 
Oakland adopted Gregg Shorthand May 
27, for four years, as the only system to 
be taught in the high schools. There are 
more students in the high schools of Oak- 
land than in any city in California except- 
ing Los Angeles. 

> * * 

A recent issue of one of the New Haven, 
Conn., daily papers contains a splendid 
write-up with illustrations of the work 
done in the commercial department of the 
New Haven High School. The present en- 
rollment in this department numbers over 
eight hundred students, and the growth 
during the past ten years has been phe- 
nomenal. The graduates of the commer- 
cial department established a Commercial 
Graduates’ Club in 1911. This organiza- 
tion takes a deep interest in the welfare 
of the department and each year offers 
prizes for excellence in different kinds of 
work. Mr. John D. Houston is head of 
the commercial department, having been 
in charge of the work since 1897. The 


classes in Gregg Shorthand and Rational 
Typewriting are under the instruction of 
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Miss Lillian R. Holbrook and Miss Fran- 
ces E. Ives. 
* * * 

Mr. Francis Dobson, teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand in Wilkes-Barre High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., recently conducted an 
accuracy contest in his advanced shorthand 
class. A business letter of 300 words in 
length was dictated to the class of eighty 
students in three minutes. The students 
were informed that all shorthand notes 
were to be handed in as well as all tran- 
scripts, and that the accuracy standard 
was to prevail in both shorthand and type- 
writing. The result was highly satisfac- 
tory—eleven perfect papers were submit- 
ted. The time allowed for the transcript 
was seven minutes. This is a practical 
demonstration of the value of the “Accu- 
racy First” standard. 

7 * 7. 

A recent issue of one of the Providence, 
R. I., daily papers gives a detailed account 
of the typewriting records made by the 
students of the commercial department of 
Rogers High School. Every one of the 
seventy typewriting students received a 
twenty-five-word award, thirty-five re- 
ceived a forty-word award, and three cer- 
tificates were granted at fifty-five words a 
minute or better. 

Miss Frances Levy stood first in the ad- 
vanced class, with a net rate of sixty-three 
words a minute, and Miss Gertrude Rosen 
secured first place in the beginning class, 
with a net rate of fifty words a minute. 

Mrs. M. Anna Ford is the teacher in 
charge of the work, and these students 
were all trained on Rational Typewriting. 


oOC?o 
Mr. Swem, Junior, Arrives 


Washington, June 8.—Charles L. Swem, 
personal stenographer to the President, is 
now the father of a six-and-a-half-pound 
boy. President Wilson was the first to 
congratulate him. He intends to call his 
youngster Charles Woodrow Swem. 

Mr. Swem has taken all the speeches 
made by the President and most of his 
confidential communications, and is but 
seven points shy of the world’s record for 
rapid stenography. 

—From the New York Journal. 
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Speeding Up the Fingers—VI 


(The last of six articles dealing with this subject.) 








inoculated with the “speed” mania, 
and there is no more fitting place to 
deal with the question than in this clos- 
ing paper on “Speeding Up the Fingers.” 


G “inocula or later the student becomes 


Speed in Typewriting 


Much has been written on the subject 
of speed, but the least said about the 
matter to beginners in the art of type- 
writing the better it generally is, ex- 
cept it be that the student should be 
warned to let speed alone until he has 
acquired habits of accuracy in typing. 
Accuracy is of the first consideration. 
Speed, of course, is necessary, but it 
is something that will, that must, be built 
on the solid foundation of accuracy. Speed, 
it may be well for the student to under- 
stand from the outset, does not come so 
much from an attempt to strike a great 
number of keys in a given time as it does 
from continuous operation of the machine. 
A steady, uninterrupted pace will produce 
much more work in a day than is pro- 
duced by many typists who rush along 
rapidly but spasmodically and whose work 
is interrupted by frequent stops to make 
corrections. Of course, when the habit of 
accuracy has been formed some work must 
be done to accelerate movement—but this 
should never be attempted at the expense 
of accuracy. 


Accelerating Finger Action 


A few suggestions for acquiring speed 
will help the student when he has reached 
the proper point. When you can operate 
the keyboard with certainty, when you 
know the exact location of every key and 
can strike it unhesitatingly, you can begin 
some work in accelerating movement. Any 


of the words given in the practice exercises 
to be found in the text-book will be good 
for that at the start. 

First write the word slowly until you 
can finger it with a smooth, harmonious 
movement. Keep your mind concentrated 
intently on your work, thinking each let- 
ter and its position before striking it. 
Then gradually increase the speed until 
you can write the word as rapidly as your 
fingers will respond properly, but do not 
overdo it. Do not push the practice until 
you find yourself making errors. Errors 
are generally caused from a lack of con- 
centration, from attempting to write me- 
chanically before the fingers have been 
trained accurately to respond from reflex 
action. 

Word Practice 


The value of word practice in gaining 
speed is too frequently ignored by the 
student of typewriting, because of a de- 
sire to write something “practical.” Much 
more can be accomplished in a given time 
in the way of accelerating finger action, 
and gaining independent finger control by 
practicing independent words than by writ- 
ing connected matter. In writing single 
words a selection can be made of words 
that will produce just the practice you 
need, as, for example, words that bring 
into play a certain finger, or a certain 
combination of letters. With sentences, 
this is not so easily accomplished, as there 
necessarily will be much repetition of fre- 
quently recurring, simple words like “an,” 
and,” “the,” “of,” “is,” ete., upon which 
because of their frequency sufficient prac- 
tice will be obtained in the ordinary run of 
matter. Word writing is intensive; con- 
tinuous straight matter, ertensive. The 
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primary basis of speed is responsive ac- 
tion of the fingers. When this is obtained 
straight matter is easy. Word practice 
is not uninteresting if it is approached 
properly. There should be variety in it, 
of course. No word should be written 
over and over again until the fingers be- 
come exhausted. By changing to another 
word, and varying the practice, the tired 
fingers are relieved. The fingering exer- 
cises in Rational Typewriting have been 
selected with the view of developing an 
efficient technique, and will be found high- 
ly valuable as a basis for both word and 
sentence practice. Other words can be 
added to these lists by the student who 
wishes to attain high speed. 


Sentence Practice 


To relieve monotony, the word practice 
can be varied with some sentence practice 
on familiar sentences. The alphabetic sen- 
tences are best for obtaining a thorough 
command of the keyboard, but you will 
not be able to write these as rapidly as 
others containing words that are more 
common, the letters of which recur in more 
familiar sequence. Such sentences are also 
useful for reviews and for keeping in touch 
with the location of all the letters of the 
alphabet. Some letters like “x,” “z,” ete., 
do not occur with great frequency and 
unless the typist uses the alphabetic sen- 
tences for reviews the fingers will hesi- 
tate when these infrequent letters are en- 
countered. 


Paragraph Practice 


The next step is to select short para- 
graphs for repeated practice, gradually in- 
creasing the length of them as you find 
yourself growing more confident in your- 
self. Many typists use this kind of prac- 
tice to assist them in memorizing quota- 
tions from their favorite author and thus 
bring an interest in the work that is pro- 
ductive of excellent results. Never push 
the speed beyond your limit; it will only 
result in building up habits that will be 
fatal to high speed—but try to increase 
your limit a little every day. 

A good point in favor of this plan of 
practicing for speed is, that it may be be- 
gun quite early in your practice. For ex- 
ample, you can begin to accelerate your 
finger movement after you have passed the 


fourth or fifth lesson, using the words of 
the exercises and later the sentences. 
Some excellent material for both sentence 
and paragraph practice will be found in 
this department of the Gregg Writer. 
Continuous Matter 

When you have developed quickness of 
fingering by the foregoing plan, you can 
begin copying straight matter—articles 
from magazines or books, or anything that 
will be of interest to you. Do not be in 
a hurry to reach “championship” speed. 
Work along deliberately, well within your 
speed limit most of the time. Occasional 
spurts in which you push yourself to the 
extreme limit will not do any harm, but 
the most of your practice should be well 
within your power of successful accom- 
plishment. 

What ‘‘Speed’’ Really Means 

Another point to remember is this: That 
occasional spurts of a minute or so at 
high speed mean nothing. Your real 
speed is the speed that you can sustain for 
a long period. That is also the real test 
of a typist. Speed is a growth. It does 
not come from a few hours or a few days 
of practice. Neither does it come from 
haphazard attempts at it. The quest of 
speed must be pursued intelligently with a 
steady, definite purpose in view and a 
knowledge of the steps leading up to it. 
Speed is the result of five things: First. 
efficient fingering ability; second, accu- 
racy; third, continuity of operation; 
fourth, steady nerves; and fifth, concen- 
tration. The importance of the latter fea- 
ture can hardly be overemphasized. Ac- 
quire the habit of concentration early in 
your work. Perform all of your work 
with the utmost concentration of attention 
that you can command. The habit will 
grow on you, and as it does, your type- 
writing efficiency will also advance. 

Machineless Practice 

In connection with the practice in work- 
ing up speed, the mental side of the prob- 
lem needs careful consideration. 

Some of the most important work the 
typist does is away from his machine. 
That statement will be rather startling 
to some, but it is true nevertheless. 
Typewriting is commonly looked upon as 
a purely mechanical accomplishment, the 
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mental side being regarded as of little 
consequence. As a result, the average be- 
ginner devotes his time to a manipulation 
of the keys—and oftentimes an aimless 
manipulation—instead of spending some 
profitable time in developing the impulses 
that must precede the movement of the 
fingers toward the keys. The learning of 
typewriting has often been compared with 
the learning of the piano. Hence the fol- 
lowing experience of a very noted pianist 
is of peculiar interest to the student of 
typewriting: 


Mr. Harold Bauer, the celebrated pianist, in 
speaking of the grind of practice which many 
pupils think essential to the development of 
piano technic, said in an interview: 

“I have found in my own experience that it 
is absolutely unnecessary. I was a violinist first, 
as you know, and the career of a pianist was, 
in a way, forced upon me after I was grown 
up. But I have never regretted the time spent 
with the violin—it taught me how to practice. 

“When I realized that I was to become a 
pianist, I held a consultation with myself. 1 
had practically no piano technic, and I realized 
that I had not time to go through years of 
merely mechanical work, so the question was, 
How to achieve the best results in a limited 
time? And in working out the solution of the 
problem I found that properly directed mental 
work away from the instrument reduced the 
amount of necessary mechanical practicing to a 
minimum. 

“I made out my, programs and picked out of 
every composition the passages that offered me 
the greatest difficulties. Upon analyzing these, 
I found that in every such passage there was 
one special sticking point, and that when once 
the right position of the hand for it was decided 
upon, all the rest of the passage was simplified. 

“This theory I have applied in my teaching 
with excellent results. Analyze the passage that 
seems to bristle with difficulties, pick out the 
most difficult spot—there is always one particu- 
larly refractory measure on which everything 
else hinges; master it, and the position of the 
hand then practically determines the position 
of the hand for the whole passage. I encourage 
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my pupils to do as much work as possible away 
from the instrument, though of course that de- 
pends largely upon the student’s capacity for 
mental concentration.”—Musician, September, 
1908. 


“Properly directed mental work away 
from the instrument” can unquestionably 
be made a big factor in the rapid progress 
of the student. The first work the be- 
ginner can do in this direction is to prac- 
tice visualizing the keyboard, the different 
finger divisions, and the line of approach 
to each key from the guide keys. This 
should be followed by mentally locating 
the keys from the guides and in mentally 
striking them, trying to feel the move- 
ments that are actually necessary in 
reaching the different keys. After this, 
practice in writing words mentally can fol- 
low. Care should be exercised to keep the 
mind strictly on the task in hand. Atten- 
tion also should be given to “timing.” 

The writer should make his work ener- 
getic and purposeful. The more vivid the 
impressions of the different locations, as 
he recalls them, and the actual work of 
manipulation is made, the more beneficial 
it will be. Sentence practice can follow 
this. The work should be done at first 
rather slowly-and with as great mental 
concentration as possible. 

As is suggested by Mr. Bauer in his 
piano. work, the student can afterwards 
select some particularly obstreperous com- 
binations and get them well in hand by the 
mental process. It will be found then that 
when the operator goes to the machine for 
actual practice his power of concentration 
has not only been increased, but that he 
has a facility in writing that is surprising. 
Both the alphabetic sentences and “Finger- 
ing Exercises” given in Rational Type- 
writing will prove very good for practice 


of this kind. 


o 


Typing Manuscript 


work does his skill or lack of it display 

itself more strikingly than in the way 
manuscripts of various kinds are typed. 
The general rules for “display” in busi- 
ness letters are discussed quite adequately 
in Office Training for Stenographers, 
and the principles laid down in this book 


ie no other department of the typist’s 


can be applied with equal success in typing 
manuscript. 

In this kind of work, as in all other type- 
written copy, simple treatment should be 
constantly sought. It should be remem- 
bered that typewriting is but another form 
of printing and the typist can learn much 
from a study of the best examples of the 
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printers’ art in good books and magazines; 
and very much more, so far as scientific 
presentation goes, from good advertise- 
ments. Fancy borders and alleged type- 
written decorations now have but little 
place in the typists’ art. It is true that 
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ILLusTraTion I 
(A well-proportioned page) 


some wonderful specimens of “art” work 
have been produced on the typewriter, but 
they are not truly works of “art” but 
of ingenuity. At best, typewriting is but a 
means to an end, and not the end itself. 

Perfection in the completed manuscript 
can be obtained only by infinite pains and a 
close attention to details until these things 
become a matter of habit. Some of the 
points that bear directly upon the ques- 
tion are: clean type, even margins, neat 
erasures when erasures are necessary, a 
good ribbon, evenness of touch and spacing, 
correct punctuation and paragraphing, and 
taste in arrangement. More than mere 
accuracy is required of the present-day 
stenographer, indispensable as accuracy is. 
The work must present an attractive ap- 
pearance—invite a reading. 

Good paper is essential to the attractive 
appearance of a manuscript. Cheap, flimsy 
paper should never be used. In the ordi- 
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nary manuscript, not more than two or 
three copies are usually required, and 
these, of course, can be made with car- 
bons on paper that has some body to it. 
The difference in cost between poor paper 
and good paper should have no weight. An 
inferior or worn ribbon will often spoil 
what would otherwise be excellent work. 
A good, deep black ribbon is the best for 
practically all purposes. Select a ribbon 
that gives a clean-cut impression. Some 
ribbons are very heavily inked on thick, 
coarse fabric, and give a blurred, dirty 
type-impression. It will be found on an 
actual test that the best ribbons, while 
costing more at the start, are really 
cheaper in the end, besides giving a 
cleaner, more attractive impression. 


Planning the Arrangement 


These details settled, we can pass on to 
the broader aspects of the subject. With 
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IntustRaTion II , 
(A page with running head) 


even touch, good paper, good ribbon and 
accurate work, the feature that should be 
looked after most carefully by the typist 
is proportion in his pages. The Printers’ 
Manual of Style gives the following rule 
for the properly proportioned type page: 
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“The perfect type page is supposed to be 
proportioned in such a way that its diago- 
nal is twice its width. A stu- 
dent of typography has ingeniously esti- 
mated that, taking the height of the paper 
leaf as 100 units, the height of the type 
page of the ordinary trade book should be 
from 72 per cent to 75 per cent; that of 
a library edition, from 66 per cent to 71 
per cent; that of a de luxe volume, from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent.’’* 

Since the ordinary page of typewriting 
paper does not permit us to obtain exactly 
these proportions, the next best thing we 
can do is to give a good appearance by 
arranging the margins tastefully. Illus- 
tration No. 1 shows a well-proportioned 
page on the ordinary sized paper—81x11 
inches. Paper 84x11 inches—which is 
now standard—should always be used for 
manuscripts of books, articles, theses, and 
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used. Each page should be considered as 
a unit and proportioned accordingly. 
Useful Suggestions 
Much of the work of a literary character 
that comes to the typist is handwritten. In 
copying from handwritten manuscript 
much care has to be exercised. The typist 
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ILtustration Ill 
(A simple title page) 


other work of a literary character; in 
specifications, financial reports and other 
business papers, law papers, etc., the legal 
size sheet 81x13 inches—is ordinarily 





*Manual of Style: the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 


ILtustRation IV 
(A simple, effective border) 


should first lay out a plan of his work and 
then follow it consistently. The following 
suggestions, if followed, will assist in se- 
curing satisfactory results: 

Shiny or slippery paper 
avoided. 

Each page should contain the same num- 
ber of lines. 

By indicating with a light pencil mark 
the stopping point on each sheet before 
starting to write, and observing how far 
in the paper should be turned to get a 
proper top margin, this can be accom- 
plished without actually counting the lines. 

The white space—or margin—around 
the typewritten part should be as nearly 
equal as is possible to arrange it. 

Always make at least one carbon copy. 
Printers—it will be taken for granted that 
most manuscript of this character will 


should be 
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eventually go to the printer—prefer loose 
sheets fastened with an ordinary paper 
clip so that the sheets may be taken apart 
easily. 

The pages, of course, should be num- 
bered in sequence. 

Consistency in spelling and punctuation 
should be carefully observed. 

All directions for the printer written 
upon the copy, which are not intended as 
copy should be inclosed in a circle. Write 
on one side of the paper only. 

Do not roll or fold the manuscript when 
it is complete, but leave it flat. 

In fastening one piece of paper to an- 
other, or in fastening addenda upon pages 
already written, use mucilage rather than 
pins or clips. 

The typist should take upon himself to 
some extent the function of a proof reader. 
If there are inconsistencies in the manu- 
script, he should draw the attention of the 
author or writer to them if they are points 
that he cannot settle himself. Correct 
any obvious errors without hesitation. One 
good rule for the typist to follow is to 
treat each manuscript as if it were an 
original composition. If there are points 
that he cannot settle, he should indicate 
them by interrogation marks written in 
pencil in the margin. It should be remem- 
bered that a writer is not infallible, and 
under the stress of composition may make 
many errors; it is the duty of the typist 
to either correct these or to draw attention 
to them. 

Ordinarily, manuscript for books and 
literary work should be written double 
space—at least on the first draft—so that 
the author may make corrections more 
easily. Rather wide margins are also ad- 
visable, not only for the sake of appear- 
ance, but to leave room for the author to 
make additions to the copy when neces- 
sary. Avoid-crowding at all times. 

The page number can be placed either 
in the middle of the top line, or at a point 
shown in Illustration No. 1—even with 
the margin directly following the running 
head. A running head, giving the main 
title of the manuscript, adds very much to 
the appearance of the page. This should 
ordinarily be written in all capitals. 

What has been said in the foregoing 
applies mainly to ordinary work; but it 


will readily be seen that it applies also to 
nearly all kinds of manuscript. Examples 
of law papers, financial statements, speci- 
fications and other business papers are 
given in Rational Typewriting and Office 
Training for Stenographers. These can be 
accepted as models of current practice. A 
study of these and the examples given in 
this installment will enable the typist to 
prepare almost any kind of manuscript 
satisfactorily, so far as arrangement and 
taste are concerned. 


Description of Illustrations 


Illustration No. 1 is of a full page of 
book manuscript, showing how the page 
number is placed uniformly to the left. 
The page number may be placed either 
here or inclosed in parentheses or hyphens 
at the bottom of the page in the middle. 
See Illustrations No. 2 and 4. In book- 
lets the page number is oftentimes written 
out in full. A trifle wider margin at the 
bottom improves the effect. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a page of book- 
let manuscript, illustrating wide margins. 
The horizontal lines above and below the 
headings should be ruled in deep red. The 
wide spacing of headings gives an artistic 
effect. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a very simple 
treatment of a title page. The outside 
lines represent the paper edges; the in- 
side lines, which should be ruled in red, 
make a frame for the title. In the book 
from which this was taken, the words 
“The Treason and Death of Benedict 
Arnold” were also printed in red. The in- 
troduction of the ampersand is permissible, 
and gives an artistic touch. Note how 
simple the ornament is under the author's 
name. 

Illustration No. 4 shows how a simple 
border adds tone to the pages of certain 
kinds of manuscript. This is a child’s 
book, where simple ornamentation—espe- 
cially in color—makes a strong appeal. 


Specimens Invited 
To stimulate interest in preparing artis- 
tic work, specimens of the following kind 
of work are invited. To make it still 
more worth while, awards will be given for 
the best specimens, and mention will be 
made of all good work presented: 
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Class 1. 
page. 

Class 2. Showing a running head. 

Class 3. A complete manuscript of a 
booklet, with illustrations pasted in. 

Select your own subject. It is suggest- 
ed that if the composition deals with 
travel, good illustrations can be obtained 
from the booklets issued by the various 
transportation companies. These booklets 
also give many illustrations that are of 
historical interest. The Board of Trade 
or Commercial Club in most cities now 


An artistically arranged title 


Indiana Champion is 


HE annual Indiana typewriting con- 
tests held in May last probably 
rank as the largest ever conducted. 

There were 373 contestants in the three 
contests. This remarkably large number 
of entrants is explained by the fact that 
the contests were conducted in the schools 
where the contestants were students, so 
that the cost of entering was only the en- 
trance fee. 
on file with the contest manager for one 
year, open to the inspection of any reput- 


The contest papers are to be 


able person. 

Mr. Edward Nyland, of the Whiting 
High School, won the Indiana High School 
Championship with a net record of 66.7 
words a minute, writing for thirty minutes. 
He was given the title “Indiana High 
School Champion Typist.” He is an ex- 
ponent of the Rational method. Nine out 


oO 


a Rational Exponent 
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issue booklets telling about the advantages 
of their cities. These will furnish good 
material for a work of this kind. No re- 
striction is put on the length, but a short 
booklet, of, say, ten or twelve pages, will 
be best. This may be either original com- 
position or “copy.” A_ suitable cover 
should be provided, which may be bound 
either with ordinary fasteners or tied to- 
gether with silk cord. 

A Gregg pin or button will be awarded 
to the contestant who presents the best 
specimen in each class. 


of the ten leading writers in the champion- 
ship contest are also students of Rational. 

Mr. Nyland also ranked second in the 
Efficiency Typewriting Contest, writing 
for ten minutes, with a net speed of 62.6 
words a minute. Eight out of the ten 
leading contestants are students of Ra- 
tional and write Gregg Shorthand. 

In the Novice Contest, Miss Irma 
Haase, of the South Bend High School, 
won first place, with a net speed record 
of 47.8, writing for ten minutes. In this 
contest, the first seven places were held 
by students from the class in Rational 
Typewriting at the South Bend High 
School. The Novice Contest was open to 
students who had one school year or less 
of typewriting. 

Medals were awarded 
of first, second, and third places in the 
three contests. 


to the winners 
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Ma. Buancuarp Givine BLackroarRD SHortHanpd Dritt 
aT Stanparp Commerctat Scnoor, P.-P. I 
ExpostTion, San Francisco 
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San Francisco 
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About the Shorthand Plate 


HE ambitious stenographer always 

has an eye on the position above him. 

The question which confronts him is 
as to what preparation he must make so that 
when the vacancy occurs he will be chosen 
in preference to some one else. There is 
a growing spirit in all lines of industry 
which indicates that employers demand 
men and women who think. It is now an 
accepted fact that study is necessary for 
advancement. If you were to talk to a 
number of men who have risen from small 
beginnings, you would find that in nearly 
every instance outside study was the secret 
of preferment. Opposite this article 
appears a shorthand plate entitled “Study 
Necessary for Advancement.” The mate- 
rial for this plate is found in “The Busi- 
ness of Insurance,” by Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President, National City Bank of New 
York. Mr. Vanderlip’s rapid rise from 
stenographer and private secretary to his 
present position makes what he says on 
this subject worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


eee 
Teachers’ Certificates 
ences pe is given a list of the 


successful applicants for our Teach- 
ers’ Certificate. If you are interest- 
ed in learning full particulars of the 
method of conducting this examination by 
mail, write us for our booklet. 
Isabel J. Boaler, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mary H. Brooke, Wayne, Pa. 
Flora M. Brosius, New Bethlehem, Pa. 
ms Warwick Champion, Cape May City, 
Flo Crochett, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Marie Cutburth, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Mrs. Emma A. Edmonds, Washington, D. C. 4 


Trilla Gardner,. Lincoln, Nebr. 

Clara Haas, Madison, Minn. 

Marie C. Handlen, Green Bay, Wis. 

Helen R. Hayes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dorothy C. Johnston, Oconto, Wis. 

Ethel M. Juhr, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mabel V. Kiser, University Place, Nebr. 
Thena Dean Knowlton, Troy, N. Y. 
Dorothea E. Kraiss, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. Lillian F. Mahoney, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Mrs. Euliah E. Maupin, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Sister Mercedes, Waverly, Minn. 

Mrs. Merron L. Neptune, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Ida O’Brien, South Bend, Ind. 
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Study Necessary for Advancement 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Taking Dictation in Spanish 


MERICAN business houses are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities 
opened to American merchants as 

the result of the paralysis of European in- 
dustry, and are playing a more important 
part in the world’s export trade than ever 
before. The Spanish-speaking countries 
make up a large part of this new terri- 
tory. Young men and women who under- 
stand the conditions and the language are 
in demand, and will be in greater demand 
as time goes on. There are openings for 
those who can develop the trade by han- 
dling correspondence from the home office 
as well as for those who can go into for- 
eign markets. The big opportunities in 
this trade will go to those who are ready 
for the positions when the market opens 
up; not to those who begin to get ready 
at that time. The stenographer who can 
speak Spanish and take dictation in Span- 
ish will be in line for a position as Spanish 
correspondent as the work develops, and 
no one has a better opportunity to get in 
the heart of any part of a business than 
the correspondent who handles the mail. 

In response to the following question 
on this subject, some interesting letters 
have been received: 

23. I can speak Spanish and am anxious to 
take dictation in that language. I should like to 
hear of the experience of other writers of Gregg 
Shorthand who have used the system in this 
way. 

Mr. Daniel F. Lynch for four years has 
been teaching the Spanish adaptation of 
Gregg Shorthand in the Ponce High 
School, Ponce, P. R. His suggestions are 
therefore of special value. From his ex- 
perience as a teacher of the subject, he has 
formulated five rules which he considers 
fundamental for the acquisition of speed in 
Spanish Shorthand. These rules are based 


on the supposition that the inquirer is an 
American who has acquired a speaking 
knowledge of Spanish either through les- 
sons based on the conversation method or 
through a residence in a country where 
Spanish is the prevailing language: 

Learn the Spanish language not only 
to speak but to read and write it correctly. 

Learn Gregg Shorthand in English, 
mastering all the principles thoroughly. 

Study words and phrases in Spanish ap- 
plying the English principles. 

Practice constantly on letters and liter- 
ary matter so as to acquire familiarity with 
the ordinary terms of speech. 

Lastly, take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to write from dictation and tran- 
scribe everything. 

Mr. Lynch has collected a large number 
of letters and selections from books, news- 
papers, and magazines which he uses for 
speed drill. A point which he emphasizes 
is that the shorthand writer who has a full 
knowledge of the spoken and written 
language may with safety omit words in 
phrase writing. 

Mr. Antonio Alvarado is a stenographer 
in the employ of the Mexican Consulate, 
New York City. His suggestions on the 
writing of verbal forms will prove es- 
pecially helpful to stenographers who take 
Spanish dictation in Gregg Shorthand. An 
important point which must be kept in 
mind is that the endings in Spanish are 
of great importance, and that the abbre- 
viating principle cannot be applied as in 
the English language, in which the first 
part of the word usually suggests the com- 
plete form. 

During the comparatively short time which 
I have been devoting to Spanish shorthand, I 
have devised a plan which I have found to be 
very effective. Here I give some examples: 
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Refiriendome—referring myself to. Derived 
from referir—to refer. Refiriendo is written as 
in English shorthand—rf with a dot indicating 
ing. Me signifies I or myself. This I place 
in the ing position. The complete character is 
rf—disjoined me. f 
Mandandoselo 
The verb is mandar 


sending it to you or to him. 
-to send. Mandando is 
written mend with a dot. Se signifies you; lo, 
it. The outline for this word is mend—dis- 
joined sl, s being the wordsign for se. 

Mandarsela—send it to her; mandarselo— 
send it to him. To distinguish from mandando- 
selo, I write mend-r—disjoined s-la or s-lo. 

Favoreciendome — favoring me. Fas — dis- 
joined m. 

Favorezcame—favor me. Fa—disjoined skm. 
In Spanish shorthand final e may usually be 
omitted. 

Favorezcalo—favor him; farorezcala, 
nine. Fa—disjoined sklo, skla. 


Mr. Manuel Lozano, an instructor in 
the Y. M. C. A. of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
is a Spaniard who takes dictation in Gregg 
Shorthand in his native tongue. His sug- 
gestions are: 

The foundation must be a thorough knowl- 
edge of Spanish and of the Gregg-Pani Manual. 
To develop speed in taking dictation in Spanish 
I advise the purchase of a text-book on Span- 
ish business letters. Then have this material 
dictated by some one who speaks and reads 
Spanish well. 


femi- 


The following special expedients are 
used by Mr. Lozano, and he states that 
they have contributed in a marked degree 
to his acquisition of speed: 

Representing the preposition de by the small 
circle, and the conjunction e, y, by the dot. 

Adopting the rule found in the English man- 
ual of raising / and thus representing the addi- 
tion of d, as in saldo, caldo. 

Representing incl by the small circle (which 
stands for hidr in the Manual) and hidr by 
the small loop. 

Adding agra to the list of disjoined prefixes. 
The following are some words in which it may 
be used: agricultura, agradezco, agridulce. 

Making a list of words having a common 
termination, and practicing them. 

Never forgetting to omit del and que between 
verbal forms. 

Hence, briefly speaking, speed in taking 
Spanish dictation in Gregg Shorthand may be 
acquired through: 

Having a good command of the Spanish 
language; 

Getting systematic dictation; 

Learning the short cuts in the Manual and 
constructing such others of your own as the 
business in which you are engaged may demand. 


Mrs. Lois Christensen, of the New York 
office of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
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is much interested in the subject of writ- 
ing the Spanish language in Gregg Short- 
hand and we are indebted to her for as- 
sistance in collecting this material. Mrs. 
Christensen will be glad to hear personally 
from writers and teachers who are inter- 
ested in this subject to which she has given 
so much time and thought. 
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The Participial Conclusion 

32. In our office all of the letters are dictated 
with the last paragraph an unfinished sentence, 
such as “Thanking you for your attention in 
this matter, Very truly yours,”— or, “Trust- 
ing that the above material will reach you in 
time for your requirements, Very truly yours.” 
Is this not incorrect? Or is it good form to 
consider the balance of the sentence “under- 
stood”? 


The progressive dictator makes a strenu- 
ous effort to keep away from hackneyed 
forms. The participial conclusions begin- 
ning thanking, trusting, hoping, believing, 
regretting, etc., are therefore not so popu- 
lar as was formerly the case. The ten- 
dency now is to end a letter with a com- 
plete sentence—a sentence which provides 
a fitting climax for the letter and which 
leaves a strong clear-cut impression on the 
mind of the reader. Those who defend 
the participial ending claim that it pre- 
vents abruptness and adds a touch of cour- 
tesy. With a little thought this same 
impression may be obtained by the use of 
a complete sentence, and this sentence will 
have the added advantage of being definite. 
Witness the following contrasts: 

“Hoping to be favored with your opin- 
ion,” and “Let us know what you think 
about this matter.” 

“Trusting that you will call upon me 
if I can be of further assistance,” and “If 
I can be of further assistance please com- 
mand me.” 

“Thanking you for your attention in this 
matter,” and “We appreciate your prompt 
attention.” 

Applied Business Correspondence, in 
discussing the closing sentence of a busi- 
ness letter, says: 

The closing sentence generally should give a 
finish to the letter and leave a good impression. 
It should aim to put the recipient in the best 
possible frame of mind. It should be friendly, 
cordial, courteous and sincere, and free from 
the cold formality that characterizes so many 
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letters. The closing sentence should never 
have an appearance of simply having been 
“tacked” on. It should be a definite part of 
the composition. 

A point which the querist evidently 
wished to have brought out is as to the 
necessity for the use of the words “I am” 
or “I remain” as a part of the participial 
conclusion. 

Miss Edith Mook, Denver, Colo., rules 
that these endings are grammatically cor- 
rect as printed. She considers the words 
“I am” or “I remain” as “understood” 
and adds that they can easily be supplied 
by the reader. 

Mr. H. W. Odell points out that the 
omission of words which can easily be sup- 
plied by the reader is consistent with brev- 
ity, and therefore a time-saving expedient. 

Miss Harriet Mayhew, Delta, Colo., 
thinks that the words should be inserted 
by the stenographer in making the tran- 
script, even though they may be omitted 
by the dictator. 

To leave the balance of the closing sentence 
of a letter to the imagination cannot be con- 
sidered good form, to say the least. Some 
dictators, especially in an office where there 
is a great deal of correspondence, when dic- 
tating the closings of letters, do so rapidly, 
often omitting the words that are constantly 
repeated in the closing of each letter, trusting 
to the stenographer to properly finish it. With 
this in mind as applying to the above case, 
I should supply the missing words, making a 
complete sentence, thus, “Thanking you for 
your attention in this matter, we remain 
Very truly yours,” and if the omission of 
the words is intentional on the part of the 
dictator, he will no doubt call attention to 
the insertion, in which event the stenographer 
can thereafter write exactly as dictated, as 
her employer has a right to ask. 

I have found that some men prefer a be- 
ginning or closing form, which we do not 
usually consider correct or good usage, which, 
however, in a measure, gives distinction to 
their letters. By taking the liberty of insert- 
ing the closing words, the stenographer will 
ascertain if this is such a case. 


The stenographer’s position on this 
question may be epitomized as follows: If 
your dictator insists on the participial con- 
clusion, either with or without the subject 
and predicate, use it, but persuade him 
to adopt a less antiquated form if possible! 


Editing Testimony 
34. To what extent can one make changes 
in testimony in crder to put it into better lan- 
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guage? I have heard that one may make 
changes in a court argument, not affecting the 
sense, so as to make the language smoother and 
more readable, but I have always understood 
until recently that evidence must be transcribed 
without any changes whatever. I have recently 
been told that the questions of the attorneys 
may be revised somewhat; for instance, trans- 
posing a phrase or leaving out a repetition, 
etc. Is this generally done? Also is it per- 
missible, to any extent whatever, to change the 
answers given by witnesses? 

Mr. R. A. Lathrop, a former shorthand 
writer and teacher, now a practicing at- 
torney and prosecuting attorney, Mason 
County, Wash., with headquarters at Shel- 
ton, Wash., in the letter which accompanies 
his contribution sends a strong appeal for 
the necessity for high standards. He cites 
a case which he recently lost,in the Su- 
preme Court of his state because an in- 
competent reporter had submitted an in- 
accurate transcript, and mentions a young 
reporter in his territory who was recently 
rebuked because he “persistently” omitted 
matter which he thought unimportant. He 
says further, “The Gregg reporter should 
put his standard high and become a real 
reporter; and he will never do this by any- 
thing but hard and able effort. Such make- 
shifts as are suggested in the question will 
soon put him in the scrap pile.” Mr. 
Lathrop’s illustrations are so apt and inter- 
esting and the entire matter is so ably 
handled in this contribution that we are 
printing it in full. 

A court reporter should never make any 
change whatever in the testimony he is taking. 
The weight to be given testimony is in part 
to be determined by personal observation of 
the witness. The jury and the trial judge have 
opportunity to make such observation freely; 
but the testimony is reported for the Supreme 
or Appellate or other higher court; and on 
review these little peculiarities of speech, mis- 
takes in grammar, pronunciation, and other 
countless errors are an indication to the re- 
viewing court of which an ambitious or self- 
important reporter has no right to deprive 
them. Again, a slight change in the wording 
in a question may make a change in the an- 
swer—that is, in the effect of the answer— 
that might possibly reverse its whole force in 
the trial of the case. A reporter can rarely 
tell just when this injury may be done. A 
rather extreme case is contained in the fol- 
lowing incident, actual and not very ancient: 

A young shorthand writer was doing some 
reporting after only a few months of training 
and was taking the argument of one of the 
attorneys, who said: “For defeat of this ar- 
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gument, I believe it necessary to call the Court’s 
attention to the following citations, etc.” The 
young man found in his notes the following: 
“Forty feet of this argument I believe neces- 
sary to call the Court’s attention to the follow- 
ing citations.” Something was painfully wrong. 
He did not know what; but after some con- 
sideration he concluded that he must have in- 
tended the following: “Forty feet of this ar- 
gument I believe necessary to call to the Court’s 
attention in the following citations,” and wrote 
accordingly. What the wronged attorney said 
to him when he read the transcript has not 
been reported! 

A more likely illustration is furnished by the 
following incident: A lawyer objected pom- 
pously: “It is remotely possible that this be 
true; but granting that it be true, the whole 
area of demonstration lies without the field of 
human activity.” The reporter was experi- 
enced but slow, and, following a custom of 
cutting down when he could not write in full, 
wrote as follows: “It is probably untrue; and 
if true, we could not prove it.” This looked 
good to the reporter, but the lawyer was mak- 
ing a motion for a non-suit, and when he came 
to review he found that instead of claiming 
the necessary proof on the part of his opponent 
was impossible, he had charged nothing more 
than his own lack of preparation, or incom- 
petence. 

The object of reporting is not to present a 
work of art to the reviewing court, but an 
exact transcript of what was actually said; 
and whether or not the language is “smooth” 
or “readable” is a matter of sublime indiffer- 
ence. “Transposing a phrase” is dangerous 
and unfair. Repetitions should never be left 
out; the skillful trial lawyer very often puts 
them in at great cost of effort, and for a defi- 
nite effect. 

An illustration can be taken from the trial 
practice of Joe Dixon of Montana, before he 
was United States Senator. Dixon was a very 
skillful criminal lawyer and an expert cross- 
examiner. He delighted to get one of the 
state’s witnesses confused and then fire at him 
at lightning speed: “Well, why don’t you an- 
swer? Didn’t you hear me? Don’t you under- 
stand the question? Don’t you know what I 
said? Why don’t you speak? Don’t you know 
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what I mean? Can’t you hear me? Do you 
refuse to answer that question? etc., etc.” As 
a matter of fact, the man had seldom a chance 
to answer, and Dixon probably did not wish 
him to. What he wanted was the effect on the 
jury, first, of the confusion on the part of the 
witness, and, second, of the questions; and he 
also wanted a record that on its face showed 
on appeal that he was dealing with a very re- 
luctant witness. What right has a slow reporter 
to rob him of the advantage he might gain on 
appeal by “leaving out a repetition”? 

The answers given by the witnesses are as 
important sometimes for their crude form and 
bungling arrangement as for their matter. 
These tell a story, too, and should never be 
changed. 


@ 
Referred for Answer 


39. The question has been brought home to 
me as to whether I am justified in carrying a 
complaint over the head of my department to a 
superior officer in the company. I should like 
to know whether any other employees have been 
confronted by this problem and how it worked 
out. 

40. I have frequently heard the stiff white 
linen shirtwaist highly praised as an ideal ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel for the business woman. 
I consider such a waist both expensive and 
uncomfortable, and I should like to know how 
it impresses other business women. 

41. I expect to spend the coming winter in 
a small town where there is little or no demand 
for stenographic work. Is there any way in 
which I can get a little outside work to do so 
that I can keep up my speed and at the same 
time earn a little spending money? I have a 
typewriter which I expect to take with me. 
Any suggestions will be welcome. 

42. I should like to see a discussion in the 
Question and Answer Department on the use 
of the stock expressions “inclosed please find,” 
“kindly ask,” and “thanking you in advance.” 
I think I could use such a discussion to ad- 
vantage in convincing the dictators in our firm 
of the importance of getting away from stereo- 
typed forms. 


oOo 








A TASK! 
T° be honest, to be kind; to earn a little and to spend a little less; to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his presence; to renounce when 
that shall be necessary and not to be embittered; to keep a few friends, but 
these without capitulation; above all, on the same grim condition, to keep 
friends with himself, here is a task for all that man has of fortitude and 
delicacy.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 WW. Washington Street, Chicago, to whom 


all communications relating to this department should be 


The Process of 


NE of the important elements in- 
volved in doing any work skillfully 
is concentration. This is more es- 

pecially true in the period of development 
—the habit-forming period—though con- 
centration is always required, no matter 
how experienced the worker may become. 
Concentration of thought enables one to 
consider one subject at a time to the ex- 
clusion of others. Concentration of action 
limits one to a single line of conduct. It 
is a means of temporarily setting aside all 
minor considerations—no matter how in- 
teresting they may be—to give full sway 
to the one supreme end we wish to attain. 
Many occasions for concentration occur in 
court and general reporting, and a few of 
such instances are worthy of comment. 


The Witness who Speaks Indistinctly 


I remember taking the testimony of a 
witness who would not talk distinctly. The 
lawyers and the judge asked her repeat- 
edly to speak up but the witness seemed 
unable to make herself understood. The 
lawyers would sit on the edge of their 
chairs, the judge would lean over toward 
the witness and from a word here and 
there which they understood they were 
able to tell what the witness was saying. 
Whenever they lost the trend of the an- 
swer entirely they would ask me to read 
the answer of the witness. When some 
one would cough or-a door would slam it 
seemed as though by an action of my 
mind I could eliminate those sounds and 
save all my hearing ability for the testi- 
mony of the witness. It seemed at times 
as though when a noise was made on the 
right side of my head I could prevent the 
sound reaching the left side of my head 
and so “reserve” its full capacity to get 
the indistinct testimony. The reporter is 





addressed. 


Reporting—IV 


called upon to get testimony of this kind 
frequently and if he is willing to train 
himself he can apparently apprehend the 
sounds before they are interrupted by 
other sounds which would make hearing 
impossible. 

The Witness who Stutters 


Another instance requiring concentra- 
tion is in taking the testimony of a stutter- 
ing witness. The whole context must be 
in mind so that the word is anticipated and 
the hearing of the first and last parts of 
the word only confirms what the reporter 
has already imagined or concluded the 
word will be. It requires.a quick analysis 
and a joining together of broken parts. 
The imagination must be called upon to 
assist, but concentration of thought and a 
determination not to hear anything but 
the testimony are very important. 


Ignoring a Whispered Conversation 


In convention reporting it will often 
happen that some members of the organiza- 
tion will hold a whispered conversation 
over your head while you are taking the 
remarks of a gentlemen some ten or twelve 
feet distant. Here again the reporter must 
insist on not hearing what is going on 
around him and reach out with a sort of 
accelerated hearing ability to apprehend 
the sounds he wishes to record before they 
become confused with sounds which are 
not wanted. It requires great concentra- 
tion to ignore in thought something that 
physically you cannot help but fully real- 
ize. It is a process of repression on one 
side and of enlargement on the other. 


The Distraction of an Orchestra 


This process may also be illustrated by 
an experience I had recently in reporting 
a meeting aboard a boat. It was the last 
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day of the convention and nearly every 
one was rather weary of serious discussion 
and felt more inclined to sit in a comfort- 
able chair and inhale the lake breeze, en- 
gage in conversation with friends or listen 
to the orchestra than to discuss the sub- 
ject of the convention. It happened, how- 
ever, that the “program” was still to be 
carried out in part and while some brave 
members listened to the remaining business 
on the second deck, others danced on the 
third deck. I was sitting on the speakers’ 
platform on the second deck just beneath 
the orchestra on the third deck, the dis- 
tance between us being about six feet. The 
noise created by the dancing and the or- 
chestra made hearing very difficult, but the 
music itself tended to detract my attention 
more than the noise. My difficulty was 
added to by writing notes on a technical 
subject while the boat was rocking back 
and forth. 
Resisting Mal de Mer 

Just in this connection I remember re- 
porting a meeting on another boat trip 
when the lake was very rough. The meet- 
ing room was filled with delegates as the 
session opened, but gradually one by one 
left. Much as I would have liked to in- 
spect the side of the boat before the ses- 
sion was over I had to record the pro- 
ceedings in a “rocky” boat with music 
playing in another part of the boat. It 
seemed as if my notes would not stay 
where I put them, but just danced around 
from line to line. 

Dictating to Two Operators 

In dictating shorthand notes to two op- 
erators great concentration is required. 
The process, as you may know, is to dic- 
tate a short question or answer to one 
typist and while she is writing that to 
dictate a similar amount to another typist. 
Repeat the process and keep both typists 
busy all the time. At first the strain is 
devitalizing, but like anything else when 
once the mind is accustomed to the plan 
of work the process becomes mechanical 
and apparently no special energy is re- 
quired. The greatest amount of energy 
used in doing anything is while initial ef- 
fort or initial thought is involved. As soon 
as you eliminate the process of thinking 
out every detail you are able to do the 
work with facility and ease. 
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When the Light Fails 


Reporting stereopticon lectures when a 
portable or desk lamp is not available also 
involves a large degree of concentration. 
If you have never written shorthand notes 
on a technical subject in practical darkness 
you cannot realize the great concentration 
involved in such a process. You have to 
have confidence in your hand being able 
to do what you direct even though you can- 
not as you go along check up the indi- 
vidual movements. In writing shorthand 
we form the unnecessary habit of watch- 
ing the hand put down what it is directed 
to put down and what we know it ought 
to put down whether it is watched or not. 
It ought not to make any difference 
whether the light is on or not, but the 
habits we unconsciously acquire often get 
us into trouble when we are suddenly con- 
fronted with a difficult task. It is rather 
encouraging to find that notes made in the 
dark are often quite easily read because 
of the great care exercised in execution. 
The notes may not be on the line and in all 
probability won’t be but they are some- 
where on the page and if the lines of notes 
do not run into each other there is very 
little trouble in reading them fluently. 


Reporting a Telephone Conversation 


I remember taking a telephone conver- 
sation by holding an extension phone with 
one hand and writing with the other. You 
may think a conversation of this kind is 
easily reported, but try it some time and 
see if it is not so confusing that your 
ability to concentrate is for a few minutes 
at least taxed to its fullest capacity. Per- 
haps in thinking of this matter you will 
forget about Central and then as you go 
along in the conversation you may get the 
voices mixed. Then there is the pleasant 
duty of having to turn the page of your 
notebook with one hand while holding the 
phone with the other. 

Concentration a Matter of Acquisition 

These instances could be multiplied if 
we had the space. Concentration must be 
acquired. It may be acquired by practice. 
It is better to practice and acquire the 
ability to concentrate under the most un- 
favorable circumstances before you are 
actually called upon to use that ability. It 
is merely a process of paying the strictest 
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attention to what you are doing and refus- 
ing to listen to or ignoring everything else. 
It is the doing of one thing well in spite 
of circumstances. If a reporter were only 
to do all his work well except in those 
cases where great concentration is required 
he would be an unsuccessful reporter. He 
receives the higher compensation by being 
able to meet the emergency. You know 
what a powerful effect the concentration of 
the sun rays has and you can readily see 
how the concentration of one’s ability on 
the thing in hand may likewise work a 
seeming miracle. Concentration has a 
great commercial as well as an educational 
value. Its development is dependent upon 
. personal determination. It is only through 
concentration that you can reach the maxi- 
mum of your powers. 


\o) 


Iowa Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association 


T the recent convention of the Iowa 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
the following officers were elected: 


President: J. A. Williams, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

First Vice-President: Adolph Sander, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Second Vice-President: L. B. Tait, Ma- 
son City, Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: R. C., 
Grand Junction, Iowa. 

The many friends of Mr. J. A. Williams 
among the readers of this magazine will 
be pleased to learn of the recognition of 
his abilities and many good qualities by 
his professional brethren in Iowa. 
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Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Shuman is near what main street? A. 
Shuman is four or five blocks north of Bel- 
mont avenue. 

Q. Belmont is how many miles south of 
Irving Park? A. Two miles. 

Q. That is a section line, is it not? 
sir. 

Q. And Irving Park Boulevard is a section 


Turner, 


A. Yes, 


line? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Belmont is the one between? A. Yes. 
Q. Then this would be what? A. A half 


mile south of there. 
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Q. Four or five blocks east and west? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That is vacant that you have there? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. From Lakeview to Lorel is half a mile? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean you closed a deal for those? 
A. Well, sold the ten. 

Q. Sold the ten? A. Sold the ten. 

Q. What is the frontage worth a front foot 


there? A. We sold them at six hundred dol- 
lars. 

Q. How large were the lots? A. Thirty- 
foot lots. 


Q. That would be twenty dollars a foot? 
A. But they were sold by taking a second 
mortgage back without any cash payments at 
all. 

Q. Now, what is the car line that is going in 
through there? Is it Kedzie? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That down in there has been vacant 
prairie in the past? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A good deal of it has? A. Yes, sir; a 
good deal of it has. 

Q. But they are putting buildings there? A. 
Lyon & Healy have built a large factory out 
there. 

Q. On which side of the St. Paul tracks are 
these ten lots? A. They are east. 

Q. Do you recall anything else there in par- 
ticular that you handled out in that vicinity? 
A. I handled some lots on Grace street. 

Q. You handled some lots on Grace and 
Ridgeway? A. Yes. 

Q. Has that street always been known as 


Ridgeway? A.I do not think it has been 
changed. 

Q. Where is that? A. That is right out in 
Lakeview. 


Q. You do business sometimes for the Assets 
Company? A. Oh, yes, come in connection with 
them once in a while. 


oO°o 
The Progressive Spirit 


EFFERSON will have its beginning 
J class learning Gregg Shorthand next 

year. This change is due to a feeling 
of: eventually—why not now. We feel 
that there is a distinct advantage in hav- 
ing students write a system of shorthand 
which the vast majority of stenographers 
write. And we further believe that if there 
is ever to be a standardization of shorthand 
and the universal adoption of one system, 
that system will be Gregg Shorthand.”— 
Paul A. Carlson, High School, Jefferson, 
Wis. 


CO? 


Don’t overlook the Transcribing Con- 
test announced on page 666. 
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The Problem of Discipline 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Message to Germany 


In view of recent acts of the German au- 
thorities in violation of American rights on 
the high seas, which culminated in the torpedo- 
ing and sinking of the British steamship Lusi- 
tania on May 7, 1915, by which over one hun- 
dred American citizens lost their lives, it is 
clearly wise and desirable that the government 
of the United States and the Imperial German 
government come to a clear and full under- 
standing as to the grave situation which has 
resulted. 

The sinking of the British passenger steamer 
Falaba by a German submarine on March 28, 
through which Leon C. Thrasher, an American 
citizen, was drowned; the attack on April 28 
_ on the American vessel Cushing by a German 
aeroplane; the torpedoing on May 1 of the 
American vessel Gulflight by a German sub- 
marine, as a result of which two or more 
American citizens met their death, and, finally, 
the torpedoing and sinking of the steamship 
Lusitania, constitute a series of events which 
the government of the United States has ob- 
served with growing concern, distress and 
amazement. 

Recalling the humane and enlightened atti- 
tude hitherto assumed by the Imperial German 
government in matters of international right, 
and particularly with regard to freedom of the 
seas; having learned to recognize the German 
views and the German influence in the field of 
international obligation as always engaged 
upon the side of justice and humanity, and 
having understood the instructions of the Im- 
perial German government to its naval com- 
manders to be upon the same plane of humane 
action prescribed by the naval codes of other 
nations, the government of the United States 
was loath to believe—it cannot now bring 
itself to believe—that those acts, so absolutely 
contrary to the rules, the practices, and the 
spirit of modern warfare, could have the coun- 
tenance or sanction of that great government. 

It feels it to be its duty, therefore, to 
address the Imperial German government con- 
cerning them with the utmost frankness, and 
in the earnest hope that it is not mistaken in 
expecting action on the part of the Imperial 
German government which will correct the un- 
fortunate impressions which have been created, 
and vindicate once more the position of that 
government with regard to the sacred freedom 
of the seas. 

The government of the United States has 
been apprised that the Imperial German gov- 
ernment considered themselves to be obligated 
by the extraordinary circumstances of the pres- 
ent war and the measures adopted by their 
adversaries m seeking to cut Germany off from 
all commerce, to adopt methods of retaliation 
which go much beyond the ordinary methods 
of warfare at sea, in the proclamation of a 


war zone from which they have warned neutral 
ships to keep away. 

This government has already taken occasion 
to inform the Imperial German government that 
it cannot admit the adoption of such measures 
or such a warning of danger to operate as in 
any degree an abbreviation of the rights of 
American shipmasters or of American citizens 
bound on lawful errands as passengers on mer- 
chant ships of belligerent nationality; and that 
it must hold the Imperial German government 
to a strict accountability for any infringement 
of those rights, intentional or incidental. 

It does not understand the Imperial German 
government to question these rights. It as- 
sumes, on the contrary, that the Imperial gov- 
ernment accept, as of course, the rule that the 
lives of noncombatants, whether they be of 
neutral citizenship or citizens of one of the 
nations at war, cannot lawfully or rightfully 
be put in jeopardy by the capture or destruc- 
tion of an unarmed merchantman, and recognize 
also, as all other nations do, the obligation to 
take the usual precaution of visit and search, 
to ascertain whether a suspected merchantman 
is in fact of belligerent nationality or is in fact 
carrying contraband of war under a neutral 
flag. 

The government of the United States, there- 
fore, desires to call attention of the Imperial 
German government, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, to the fact that the objection to their 
present method of attack against the trade of 
their enemies lies in the practical impossibility 
of employing submarines in the destruction of 
commerce without disregarding those rules of 
fairness, reason, justice, and humanity which all 
modern opinion regards as imperative. 

It is practically impossible for the officers 
of a submarine to visit a merchantman at sea 
and examine her papers and cargo. It is 
practically impossible for them to make a prize 
of her; and if they cannot put a prize crew on 
board of her, they cannot sink her without 
leaving her crew and all on board of her to 
the mercy of the sea in her small boats. 

The facts, it is understood, the Imperial 
German government frankly admit. We are 
informed that in the instances of which we have 
spoken, time enough for even that poor meas- 
ure of safety was not given, and in at least 
two of the cases cited not so much as a warn- 
ing was received. Manifestly, submarines can- 
not be used against merchantmen, as the last 
few weeks have shown, without an inevitable 
violation of many sacred principles of justice 
and humanity. 

American citizens act within their indis- 
putable rights in taking their ships and in 
traveling wherever their legitimate business 
calls them upon the high seas, and exercise 
those rights in what should be the well-justified 
confidence that their lives will not be en- 
dangered by acts done in clear violation of 
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universally acknowledged international obliga- 
tions, and certainly in the confidence that their 
own government will sustain them in the exer- 
cise of their rights. 

There was recently published in the news- 
papers of the United States, I regret to in- 
form the Imperial government, a formal warn- 
ing, purporting to come from the Imperial 
German embassy at Washington, addressed to 
the people of the United States, and stating, 
in effect, that any citizen of the United States 
who exercised his right of free travel upon the 
seas would do so at his peril if his journey 
would take him within the zone of waters within 
which the Imperial German navy was using 
submarines against the commerce of Great 
Britain and France, notwithstanding the re- 
spectful but very earnest protest of this gov- 
ernment, the government of the United States. 


I do not refer to this for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the Imperial German gov- 
ernment at this time to the surprising irregu- 
larity of a communication from the Imperial 
German embassy at Washington addressed to 
the people of the United States through the 
newspapers, but only for the purpose of point- 
ing out that no warning that an unlawful and 
inhumane act will be committed can possibly 
be accepted as an excuse or palliation for that 
act, or as an abatement of the responsibility 
for its commission. 


Long acquainted as this government has been 
with the character of the Imperial German 
government and with the high principles of 
equity by which they have in the past been 
actuated and guided, the government of the 
United States cannot believe that the com- 
manders of the vessels which committed these 
acts of lawlessness did so except under a mis- 
apprehension of the orders issued by the Im- 
perial German naval authorities. It takes it 
for granted that, at least within practical 
possibilities of every such case, the command- 
ers even of submarines were expected to do 
nothing that would involve the lives of non- 
combatants or the safety of neutral ships, even 
at the cost of failure of their object of capture 
or destruction. 


It confidently expects, therefore, that the 
Imperial German government will disavow the 
acts of which the government of the United 
States complains, that they will make repara- 
tion, so far as reparation is possible, for in- 
juries which are without measure, and that they 
will take immediate steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of anything so obviously subversive of 
the principles of warfare for which the Imperial 
German government have in the past so wisely 
and so firmly contended. 

The government and people of the United 
States look to the Imperial German government 
for just, prompt, and enlightened action in 
this vital matter, with the greater confidence 
because the United States and Germany are 
bound together not only by special ties of 
friendship, but also by the explicit stipulations 


of the treaty of 1828 between the United States 
and the kingdom of Prussia. 

Expressions of regret and offers of repara- 
tion in case of the destruction of neutral ships 
sunk by mistake, while they may satisfy inter- 
national obligations if no loss of life results, 
cannot justify or excuse a practice, the natural 
and necessary effect of which is to subject 
neutral nations and neutral persons to new and 
immeasurable risks. 

The Imperial German government will not 
expect the government of the United States to 
omit any word or any act necessary to the per- 
formance of its sacred duty of maintaining the 
rights of the United States and its citizens, 
and of safeguarding their free exercise and 
enjoyment. 


Woman Suffrage 

The woman suffrage issue has taken a curious 
turn. Women are clamoring for the privilege 
of voting. Every argument is brought forward 
to show why one-half of our citizenship ought 
to be allowed the franchise. 

The matter should be turned the other way. 
Voting is a duty, not a privilege. Why should 
women be allowed to shirk their duty? Why 
should they be permitted to avoid the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship? 

A democracy is safe in proportion as each 
unit in it actively co-operates in the communal 
business. Its purity and efficiency rest upon 
the degree to which every individual takes a 
lively interest in public affairs. 

The curse of our government now is the 
presence of large classes of men who care 
nothing about it. 

As government is principally occupied in 
looking after criminals and in collecting money 
to pay its agents for doing this, the result is 
that the people who are most deeply concerned 
in politics are the criminals themselves and the 
job hunters. 

Hence the criminal element in cities always 
exercises a distinct influence in elections. And 
those who are most active in campaigns are 
those hoping to get political position. 

Consequently a democratic government con- 
stantly tends to become corrupt and venal. 

Only an extraordinary crisis brings out the 
great body of inert voters. 

The entrance of a large number of new 
voters (women) into politics would mean a 
larger proportion of voters who are not cor- 
ruptly or selfishly interested. It would mean 
more conscience and more intelligence and less 
claptrap, humbug, and party inanity. 

Wherever you find a considerable portion of 
the citizenship who do not vote nor otherwise 
enter into politics you find a centre of evil. 
The crime of indifference strikes at the root of 
democracy. 
the helm. 

Women, excluded by law from the franchise, 
become indifferent. To this is traceable the 
unsound condition of public business. 


It enables sinister hands to grasp 
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Women will probably act little better than 
men if they get the vote; but there will be 
more of them who approach public matters 
with high motives. 

The best reason for giving the vote to women 
is that there is no sensible reason why they 


ought not to vote. 


Mathematics 


Arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry are not 
romantic, but they may accomplish things which 
greatly impress the imagination. By means of 
them a professor at Yale university found a 
few years ago an aerolite that no one had 
ever seen. 

It appears that a photographer in Ansonia, 
Conn., was occupied in taking pictures by the 
_ aid of a telescope of a comet which was 
invisible to the naked eye. When his negatives 
were developed one of them revealed the fall 
of a meteor. It was too small an object to 
attract the attention of the unaided eyes, but 
its line on the photograph indicated that it 
must have come to earth. 

The picture was shown to an astronomical 
professor at Yale. Ascertaining the point of 
observation and reckoning with the aid of the 
data which the photograph itself supplied, he 
made a calculation which proved that the meteor 
must have fallen in the neighborhood of a res- 
ervoir some two miles north of Danbury, Conn. 
There the aerolite was found in the very place 
indicated by the calculation. It was oval in 
form, measured fifteen and a half inches in 
length, seven and a half inches in diameter and 
weighed twenty-six pounds. It was sent to 
the museum of Yale university, where it serves 
not only as an illustration of the nature of the 
vagrant bodies of the skies, but testifies also 
to the wonders of calculation which it is pos- 
sible for mathematical science to accomplish.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


OQ 
Mental Pocket Pieces 


No man rises above the level of his mind. 

You may never be rich, but you can be suc- 
cessful. 

Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do with 
thy might. 

You can’t sow idleness and reap the fruits 
of industry. 

The man who loafs on the job is stealing 
from himself. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave when first 
we practice to deceive.” 

Every source of information open to Brander 
Matthews is open to you. 

The joy of life is in living; the pleasure of 
achievement in achieving. 

The better job for which you are looking 
may be under your own hat—increased effi- 
ciency. 


WRITER 


Outside of routine work a man’s income is 
the dividend on his intelligence. 

A man who does fifteen dollars’ worth of 
good work gets fifteen good dollars—and no 
more. 

A man cannot have true faith in God unless 
he has faith in himself as God’s representative. 

If you can’t save anything on a thousand a 
year you won't save anything on five thousand. 

Modern education aims to develop three great 
elements in the individual—power, skill and 
character. 

Education is as free as the air. It pays 
good dividends on the investment of a few 
minutes’ time every day. 


eC 


Legal Business Letters 


Mr. Walter Slater, 
347 Grand Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. J. C. Jones of New York City has left 
with us a claim against you for personal injury 
received by him Thursday, January 21, 1909, 
by reason of being hit upon the head and body 
by a lot of snow and ice which siid off the 
roof of the building at 42 Chambers Street: 
Please let us hear from you in reference to 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Lowenstein and Kitchen, 
Everett, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

At the trial of the case of Wright vs. An- 
drews, now pending in the Superior Court for 
the county of Suffolk, please produce all let- 
ters sent by the plaintiff or his agent to the 
defendant; also the contract dated September 
9, 1909; also all bills, receipts, freight bills, 
etc., in any way relating to the subject matter 
of the suit. I suppose you know that the case 
is on the short list for next week. I had 
thought that you would adjust the case before 
trial. If not, I shall be prepared to meet the 
issue. 

Yours truly, 


Mrs. Anna Bennett, 
Savannah, Ga. 
Dear Madam: 

At last I have succeeded in getting an inter- 
view with Judge Ashman. Yesterday after- 
noon we had a long talk about the insurance 
matter and the matter of widow’s allowance. 
He claimed that under the policy you are 
entitled only to one-eighth; he will, however, 
recommend giving you one-fourth: to wit, $250. 
I can also get him to recommend a widow's 
allowance of $250, as I suggested some time 
ago. 
I have discussed the insurance matter with 
you pretty fully, but if you desire further in- 
formation perhaps you would better see me. 








- 
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I can probably get the widow’s allowance 
through on Thursday of next week if this is 
satisfactory to you. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. Jasper Pitts, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Dear Sir: 

When the records of the meeting of the 
Industrial Aid Society, held June 29, were read 
last evening, I discovered that the letters and 
the formal vote authorizing the same had not 
been incorporated in the records. I suggested 
that this ought to be done and the Clerk 
stated that she had been promised a copy. I 
have a rough draft of the letters, but I hardly 
dare to make a copy from that. If you will 
have a copy made or send me one of the dupli- 
cates I will prepare a copy and send it to the 
Clerk that it may be incorporated in the 
records of that meeting. I think this is im- 
portant. 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Baldwin and Warner, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Gentlemen: 

My attention has just been called to the 
fact that Mr. Kane’s agreement to take the 
King property expired October 1, and we are 
informed that the insurance has expired, that 
the property is not occupied, and that Kane 
is still quarrying stone. In spite of the equity 
of the matter now pending, it seems to me that 
something ought to be done about it. I hesitate 
to give advice because the decisions made in the 
courts of your state differ somewhat from ours. 
I therefore, in behalf of Mrs. King, call this 
matter to your attention and ask you to take 
such steps as may be necessary for the proper 
protection of Mrs. King’s rights. 

Yours truly, 


° 


The Girl Who Won Out 


Mildred Field had been up for two hours 
working swiftly and silently. She had swept 
and dusted and put the little brown house in 
perfect order, watered the blooming plants in 
the window, and just now there was a savory 
smell in the little kitchen which told of freshly 
baked bread. She was a slender slip of a girl 
with earnest gray eyes and quiet ways, and this 
morning there was a little line of care between 
the straight black brows which told of sup- 
pressed anxiety as she came softly into the tiny 
sitting-room and peeped into the bedroom where 
her mother had lain for some weeks on a bed 
of sickness. 

“Awake, mother?” she asked brightly. 
how are you feeling this morning?” 

“Much better, dear. I slept well all night, 
and feel so rested that I am sure I can walk 
to my chair by the window.” 

But very frail the invalid looked as her 


” 
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daughter placed her in her chair, and Mildred 
noticed with a sinking heart her thin cheeks 
and transparent hands. 

“Now for your breakfast,” she said gayly; 
and slipping out into the kitchen, she soon 
returned with a daintily prepared meal ar- 
ranged temptingly on a tray. She drew a little 
table close to her mother’s chair, covered it 
with a white cloth, and attended to all the 
details carefully and painstakingly, but with 
a little air of suppressed excitement which did 
not escape her mother’s watchful eyes. These 
two had been all in all to each other since the 
father and husband had been taken away some 
years before. 

“Now tell me all about it, dear,” said her 
mother gently, when she had finished her break- 
fast and the tray had been removed. 

“How you do read me, mother,” said Mildred, 
laughing. “I could hardly wait until you were 
through with your breakfast to tell you that 
Judge Kingdom has an advertisement in the 
morning paper for a stenographer, and if you 
feel able to be left alone, I want to go right 
down town and apply for the position. Only 
think what it would mean to us if I could get 
work now, and right here at home.” 

Both mother and daughter were silent for a 
moment. Both were thinking how near they 
were to the end of their slender resources, and 
how necessary it was that one of them should 
be earning something, not only to keep the little 
family in comfort, but to pay the expense of 
Mrs. Field’s long illness. She had been the 
wage earner while Mildred was at school, and 
none but her daughter knew how hard she had 
worked, sewing all day and sometimes far 
into the night, until, just as Mildred had 
finished school, her strength seemed suddenly 
to fail, and a long and expensive sickness had 
followed. 

“Yes, it would be a great thing for us if you 
could get a position in Judge Kingdom’s office,” 
Mrs. Field said presently. “It will be a respon- 
sible position, I am sure, but I know you would 
do your best. I am well able to stay alone, and 
you would better go at once.” 

It was with a beating heart that Mildred 
ascended the steps of Judge Kingdom's office. 
There was no one in the vestibule, and Mildred 
tapped at the door. 

“Come in,” said a voice from somewhere 
within; and she entered a large, pleasant room 
with walls lined with books, and furnished with 
a long, massive table, and beautiful, leather- 
covered chairs. 

“Step in this way, please,” came from an 
inner room; and she passed on into a smaller 
office. This room was also furnished with 
chairs and a table, and two typewriters were 
standing near open windows that looked out 
upon a beautiful park. 

It was cool and pleasant in this room, and 
Mildred thought how lovely it would be to work 
here with such a pleasant, dignified old gentle- 
man as the one who came forward to meet her. 

“You have come about the advertisement?” 
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he asked kindly, noting her youthful appear- 
ance and her evident embarrassment. 

“Yes,” she answered, her heart throbbing 
uncomfortably. “I hope you will give me a 
trial. I will do my best to please you. My 
name is Mildred Field.” 

The Judge looked at her kindly, but a little 
doubtfully. “You look almost too young to 
undertake the work we require. How old are 
you?” he asked. 

“I am just past eighteen, and have graduated 
from the Judson Business College,” answered 
Mildred with a little air of dignity which 
secretly pleased the Judge. 

“Haye you had any experience in office work?” 

“None at all, but there always has to be a 
first time, you know, and if you will only let 
me try ” Mildred hesitated, and the Judge 
looked at her critically. She certainly did look 
very young and girlish in her short blue skirt 
and white tailored waist, with her soft brown 
hair, waving smoothly away from her full, white 
forehead, and gathered into a loose knot at the 
back of her shapely little head. She wore a 
plain white sailor, and her shoes and gloves 
were neat and well-fitting, and altogether Judge 
Kingdom was pleased with her appearance and 
thought she certainly looked capable in spite 
of her youth. 

“Very well; you can come to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we will give you a trial,” he said at 
length. “Our work is greatly in arrears, and 
you will have plenty to do, but we pay good 
wages for satisfactory work.” 

He held the door open with old-fashioned 
courtesy, and Mildred, thanking him, with 
flushed cheeks and starry eyes, felt as though 
walking on air as she hastened home to tell her 
mother the good news. What this work meant 
to her just at this time no one, not even her 
mother, knew. Only the evening before the 
doctor had said that in order to be well and 
strong again her mother must go into the 
country for the summer. But there were only 
a few dollars left in her little purse, and she 
felt that a great responsibility rested on her 
slender shoulders. 

“TI must give satisfaction,” she kept saying to 
herself. “I must and I will”; and then she 
found herself wishing that she could look older 
and more dignified, and that she had a more 
womanly skirt, or that her blue skirt was just 
a little bit longer; and then she laughed and 
forgot all about her clothes in thinking what 
she might do for her mother if she could earn 
the salary that Judge Kingdom would pay for 
satisfactory work. She could do good work— 
that she knew—if only she could have a fair 
trial, and that she was certain of having on 
the morrow. 

“Patty Allen is coming over to stay with you 
while I am away,” Mildred said to her mother 
the next morning, as she came out into the 
sitting-room all ready for the street. “Pro- 
fessor Huntly told us that a stenographer 
should always carry a set of tools, and so I 
am taking mine”; and she held up a neat little 
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bag. “And here I have my lunch, you see. I 
want to feel like a working woman for one 
day, at least”; and she laughed gayly to hide 
a little quiver in her voice as she kissed her 
mother and hastened away. 

Just as she had reached the business part of 
the town she was overtaken by Olive Weston, 
a member of her own graduating class, a hand- 
some, showy girl who always seemed to care 
more for dress than for any sort of proficiency 
in her studies. Olive had always looked upon 
Mildred’s plain school-girl dresses with a sort 
of good-natured contempt, but Mildred’s quiet 
independence and her proficiency in her studies 
had gained for her the respect of classmates 
and teachers, and Olive now greeted her with 
friendly interest. 

This morning she was in unusually gala attire. 
She wore an elaborately— 


The Silent Salesman 


It invades your private office 
In a quiet, modest way, 
And it plants itself beside you 
Quite as though it meant to stay. 
But, although it’s unassuming, 
It is very wide awake; 
It’s the Advertising Section 
Of the journal that you take. 


If you’re not prepared to listen, 
It is mute until you are, 

And it doesn’t try to bribe you 
With a passable cigar. 

When it talks, you get the message 
Free of flattery and bosh, 

For it has no space to squander 
On a lot of pleasant josh. 


Quite unlike the wordy agent, 
It can never be a bore, 
Since it tells its story quickly 
And attempts to say no more. 
In its typographic colors 
It is neatly, plainly dressed, 
And it doesn’t pain your optics 
Like a yard of lurid vest. 


When you've heard its brief recital— 
When you've slowly read it through— 
Then its mission is concluded 
And the rest is up to you. 
Your decision is judicial 
And unbiased, for you're free 
From the prompting and persuasion 
Of a salesman at your knee. 


oOo 


If your subscription expires with this 
issue, the Transcribing Contest announced 
on page 666 will give you an opportunity 


to earn a renewal. The results will be 
announced in the November magazine. 
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